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INTRODUCTION 



The Fourth Quarterly Progress Report of Social Service Aide Project, 
Career Options Research and Development of Urban Funded Program, for 
the period July 1 through September 30, 1970, has been prepared by 
George Rich, Program Assistant, In consultation with the program 
staff: Robert K. Soong, Jean Wetzel, Barry Warren, and Jan Hall. 

Jean Wetzel, Associate Director, has continued In administering 
Pilot "A" in conjunction with Task Force members. Prairie State 
College's Human Services Institute and its Director, Raymond Lindstrand 
Pilot "B" is being conducted by Barry Warren, Program Associate, with 
Dr. Joan Swift, Director of the Human Services Institute at the 
Kennedy-King College of the City Colleges of Chicago. A scope of 
work similar to the other pilot programs In curriculum development, 
evaluation, and certification Is being conducted by Jan Hall, Program 
Associate, with the Central YMCA College and the National Training 
Laboratory (NTL) Network of the YMCA. 

This report marks the end of the Phase II funding schedule and is 
part of the Phase II Final Report package. It hopes to be a summary 
of SSAP work accomplished between July and September, but will re- 
flect total Phase II activity through references to Quarterly 
Progress Reports I, II, and III as well as to the other parts of 
the Phase II Final Report. 

The two major objectives of Phase II were: (1) to expand and refine 

the social service career ladders to a broader range of human ser- 
vices; and (2) to extend the core curriculum above and below the 
A. A. degree level and refine existing core curriculum through 
implementation and evaluation. Each within their ovm components, 
the pilot programs have made definite and sizeable advances towards 
total achievement of the objectives. For the complete description, 
history and evaluation of each of the pilot programs through Phase 
II, refer to their respective reports and summaries in the Final 
Report. (See Appendix A for an Annotated Bibliography of the total 
Phase II Final Report) . 
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I . MONTHLY OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES 

A. JULY. 19 70 

1. Revised SSAF*-I technical paper on the 

Theory and Methodology of Functional Task Analysis for 
Curriculum and Career Development. 

2. Pilot "A" summer practicum began in cooperation with 
various human services agencies in the Chicago Heights 
area. 

3. Five hundred Pilot "B" questionnaires were passed out 
to all the human services students to be analyzed for 
evaluation of the human services classes. 

4. Pilot "C" '^uest for Identity Seminar" began. 

5. An informal field survey was conducted to determine the 
state of the arts in relation to career and curriculum 
development programs. 

6. Exploratory meetings were held with VISTA in preparation 
for joint planning for career development programs. 

7. Met with members of staff training and development of 
Cook County Department of Public Aid to give them In- 
formation on career advancement sequences. 

8. Participated in a "Management by Objective" Seminar 
held by the YMCA. 

ji 

9. Held technical discussions concerning educational and 
training materials and documentary exhibits. 

10. Held an Intensive 24-hour Marathon as part of the Pilot 
"C" seminar to deal with personal and inter-personal 
problems among trainees. 

B. AUGUST. 1970 



1. The revised technical paper was finished. 

Phase III Proposal was written. 

3. Met with planning staff of the YMCA High School for 
further development of Pilot "D" 

4. '*New Careers in Human Services" Workshop held by SSAP and 
Prairie State College to concentrate feedback towards an 
evaluation of Pilot "A" progress by teachers, agency per- 
sonae 1» and students* 
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5. Distributed and collated evaluation questionnaires to the 
Pilot "C" students. 

6. Interviewed students on tape to evaluate the Pilot "C" 
seminar expe r ience . 

7. Meeting was held to interview seminar instructors as part 
of Pilot "C" evaluation. 

8. Consultation concerning innovative teaching methods was 
held with curriculum specialist from Purdue University in 
relation to their experiences and findings with implementing 
human services courses. 

9. Met with Chicago City College on SSAP participation in Chicago 
Committee on Urban Opportunity restructuring and on the 
Chicago City College's participation in Phase III. 

10. Advised on the development of curriculum and career ladders 
within the Adult Division of Corrections and the Department 
of Children and Family Services of the State of Illinois. 

11. Reviewed fiscal management with the budget staff of Chicago 
City College for Pilot "B". 

C. SEPTEMBER. 1970 

1. Workshop, sponsored jointly with the Chicago New Careers 
Council was held on the topic of "Life/Work Credit for 
Academic and Career Advancement" to bring together edu- 
cators, agency administrators, and human and social 
services workers and students to discuss all aspects of 
implementing city-wide standards for accrediting life 
and work experience , 

2. Analysed all available evaluation data determined by the 
progress of pilot projects for final report analysis. 

3. Planned Interdepartmental coursework for Pilot "A" for 
next semester. 

4. Made preliminary plans within each Pilot to continue 
program development into Phase III. 

5. Began planning Pilot "C" recruitment of participants and 
securing released- time schedules, administrative support 
and faculty participation. 

6. Began the orientation of the new director at Prairie State 
College who will act as liaison with SSAP for Pilot "A” In 
Phase III. 

7. Held planning meetings with PSC feeder schools. 

8. Begin Pilot "B" planning for Phase Itl. 
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PROGRESS OF PILOT PROGRAMS 



A, PILOT "A" 

In this last quarter of Phase II, Pilot "A'* as a career development 
program with Prairie State College has shifted into the non-classroom 
work of course evaluation, revising syllabi and course materials, 
and planning for the future. It is expected that Pilot "A" will 
continue Involvement with the social and human services agencies 
serving the Chicago Heights area and must take this time to thoroughly 
evaluate Its presence there to be able to continue future development. 
Subsumed under the headings of Group Work and the Group Work Practlcum 
within the Social Service Aid Program of Prairie State College, 
specific course content from SSAP~I core curriculum outlines were 
taught and evaluated. SSAP-I courses from which all of the content 
v;as utilized were Orientation to Social Services, Social Problems, 
and Group Process. Other core courses were partially tested. Since 
courses that were taught sometimes split SSAP content, the final 
analysis of specific SSAP courses was complicated. 

Although the Group Work course and Practlcum had been planned as separate 
courses, the same Instructors and students participated in both. 

Because of the practical nature of the summer course, much coopera- 
tion had to be elicited from Chicago Heights agencies for the 
courses to function. 

In planning the courses, the Instructors took Into account that the 
students would all be employed persons, some working up to 60 hours 
a week, and that most have responsibilities to their families. Thus, 
it v;ns decided that all reading, homework, exams, and evaluation would 
be done in class. Sixteen students signed up for the Group Work course; 
12 attended throughout, a low attrition rate for an effort of this 
sort. Attendance was very high -- 75-80?o were present at every class. 

It was recognized that most of the students were already very skilled 
and had been working in the field successfully. The course aimed to 
give them generalized training rather than that which could apply to 
specific agencies, since agency life-spans and staffing levels vary. 

The course enabled students to Interpret their experiences in concepts 
and theories used by professionals, to give them self-confidence in 
thri.i- vjork, and to find better ways of doing their jobs. Materials 
wort' all developed for thirs specific course. Students were important 
participants in the selection and evaluation of materials and in 
the total outcome of the courses. 

Out of all the students who had participated in the Group Work course, 
only eight continued in the Practlcum held during the summer. The 
practlcum tried to put into effective use what was learned about group 
work theory by having each student form a group from agency clients and 
work toward a goal. The insti'uctors met at least once a week with 
their respective students and discussed the problems and insights en- 
countered during work with their groups and attempted to help formulate 
methods and answers. In order to have greater supervision and monitoring 
of each group's progress, meeting places varied from public libraries 
to neighborhood thrift store basements to accommodate the variety of 
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schedules and groups. Frequent telephone contact was maintained 
as another supervisory aid, as well as weekly reports, written 
objectives, and plans for the next week. Thus, the students learned 
both new content and methods, as well as applied their learning 
in work with groups. 

At the New Careers in Human Services Workshops, held jointly by 
SSAP Pilot and Prairie State College, the agency workers and 
administrators, students and teachers all gave support to the kinds 
of innovative educational and training experiences in which Pilot 
"A” and PSC had involved themselves. (See Appendix B.) During the 
workshop, where the many kinds of careers in human services were 
described by the workers and administrators themselves, the assess- 
ment of Pilot **A” coursework was presented. The students who had 
taken the courses said that they proved to be the best and most 
informative academic classes each has taken. They cited instances 
of better abilities to cope with problems they met daily in their 
community service agencies. In the realm of so-called non- traditional 
courses, this two-course sequence incorporated many extra hours of 
teacher-student exchange and consultation. The instructors noted 
that this kind of personal attention is most necessary and Intended 
to step-up the amount given in future courses. However, while the 
courses were sucessful, the instructors advised against holding a 
practicum during the summer. A greater need for supervision ex“ 
pressed itself in the many complications encountered during the 
summer; summer vacations for group members; personal problems of 
group workers which affect the performance of the worker; instability 
of the group clientele; and conflicts with other supervisory personnel. 

Thu'j , within the variables of a new faculty, some new college admin- 
istrators, and a newly -appointed liaison for Pilot "A" from PSC, Phase 
III hopes to test additional courses, develop syllabi, and co-operative 
education and training programs with agencies. 
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Numbers iuclicatc the cUt\ount of students previously enrolled within 
each program area in courses at Praii^ie State College* 



PILOT "B" 

Courses initiated at Chicago City College's Kennedy-King Campus 
within Pilot "B" ended in June, 1970. A summer practicum was 
planned for some of the courses, but was cancelled due to lack 
of student enrollment. SSAP-I course content specifically developed 
into Kennedy-King courses were: Communications in the Social 

Services , Human Growth and Development I and XX, and Group Process. 

Each of the ten courses that were taught reflected the structure, 
capabilities and traditions of existing systems and are moderated 
towards SSAP findings only in methods and content. 

Course evaluation began after the classes were almost completed and 
primarily consisted of the distribution and collation of 500 question- 
naires which were based on task analysis. The questionnaires listed 
a wide range of tasks to which the courses were supposed to be appli- 
cable, and the students were asked to state whether a specific course 

helped them to accomplish tasks, rating the degree of applicability, and 
listing current jobs. Out of the 500 questionnaires distributed in 
June, 367 were completed and returned. The responses were received 
from the enrollment of four child development courses and six social 
services courses. Completed by both first and second year students, 
the total number of questionnaires inevitably contained some slight 
duplication. The consensus from analysis showed that the courses 
wore relevant and essential to practical experience in the field. The 
data showed that the students did feel that the courses taught them 
to accomplish specific tasks that agencies could reasonably expect 
trainee -level social service and child care workers to know how to do. 
(For more thorough results of Pilot "B" evaluation, refer to separate 
evaluation paper.) 

Future plans call for involvement with Chicago City College in the 
education and training of a group of employees from the Chicago 
Committee on Urban Opportunity beginning in the year of Phase lilt 
1970-1971. Pilot "B" is prepared to follow this group through the 
entire experience and evaluate core-curriculvim progress. CCUO must 
provide the people because of their own need to restructure their 
agency. In addition another one of our Phase I participating agencies, 
Englewood Mental Health has approached Chicago City College for worker 
training. In both cases the agency is expressing its own needs and 
choices. It is anticipated therefore, that very little of SSAP funds 
need be expended to pay for class time and the subsequent evaluations. 
SSAP has also been approached by representatives of the Cook County 
Department of Public Aid, which is the largest public agency in this 
area, and which is now preparing to move ahead on the objectives of 
Career ladders, restructuring, and eduction. Their group of students 
is not yet committed, but Pilot "B" is pursuing the matter, and through 
Chicago City College, is. prepared to involve as many community colleges 
in the county as possible, should the program at CCDPA get under way. 
This puts SSAP in a strong position, relative to involvement in these 
planned programs, since SSAP already has a core curriculum and the 
experience with task analysis and restructuring. 
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As an adjunct to the implementing and evaluation of courses. 

Pilot "B", with Chicago City College, will develop effective 
educational and training materials as part of an extensive 
syllabi. 

All of the plans for Phase III are being made with the Intent 
of implementing the revised core curriculum and continually eval- 
uating its effects within actual work contexts. Phase II 
attempted evaluation on a smaller scale than is hoped for in 
Phase III; but the real work of shaping, forming and evaluating 
curriculum that is immediately relevant to actual human services 
work situations will continue through the next year. 

C. PILOT "C" 

The Pilot "C" "Quest for Identity" Seminar was an attempt to use 
existing college inter-disciplinary courses that related to the 
content and objectives of the core curriculum developed by SSAP 
in Phase I, for the purpose of orienting students and YMCA employ- 
ees to a program of self-development and career growth. Pilot "C" 
grew out of the necessity to test and evaluate the possibility of 
career growth options due to Phase I curriculum. The pilot program' 
goal within the YMCA was to begin the implementation of real career 
ladders for all human services and administrative personnel and 
the consequent training and academic support necessary for the 
certification of its Community Professionals ("Community Profess- 
ionals" is a designation for all non-degreed employees of the YMCA). 

Within the design of Pilot "C", the testing of curriculum focused 
on three basic assumptions: 

1. Growth in careers is as dependent on personal growth and 
maturation as learning new skills or facts about the job. Develop- 
ment of self-identity, clarification of personal goals, and a 
growth in confidence tend to foster ease in accepting and dealing 
with problems and new situations. 

2. Traditional teaching techniques are irrelevant to the 
general population of students which sees a clear need for and 
demands an involvement with the curriculum and the syllabus to 
suit: its personal needs and goals. The old and very well-defined 
barrier between teacher and student promotes lack of learning, 
division and stunted emotional and Intellectual grox^th. The 
necessity of doing that which is learned, of bringing together 
related courses into interdisciplinary classes, of a negotiated 
grading system based on a joint teacher-student assessment of 
achievement, and of course relevance to real life, makes non-tradi- 
tional, innovative teaching/ learning methods crucial to change. 

3. If academics must become relevant to life and work situations 
then employment must cooperate with academic institutions to develop 
curriculum and training methods meaningful to work situations. Coop 
eration can come in the form of funding, exchange of information, 
services and personnel, and through a system such as re leased- time, 
where employees are . allowed paid work periods to attend classes, 
either toward a degree or for work-related personal development. 



These assumptions have been basic to Central YMCA Community 
College's Interdisciplinary Seminars, of which "Quest for 
Identity" was the first. Pilot "C" utilized the existing sem- 
inar concept, some of the courses, and their teachers to evalu- 
ate career growth possibilities through focus on personal and 
interpersonal development, innovative teaching and learning 
methods, and released- time allowances. The four courses, each 
xi/ith three credit hours, were: English 101 (Communications), 
Philosophy 101 (Man in the Modern World) , Psychology 201 (Intro- 
ductory), and Psychology 150 (Interpersonal Relations). These 
courses, titled by the Y College, represent all of the content 
outlined in SSAP Phase I "Group P rocess" and "Communications in 
Social Services II" courses. Parts of the "Human Growth and 
Development I" and "Techniques of Organization and Decision- 
Making" were also utilized. It is expected that Pilot "C" will 
utilize more course content from SSAP core curriculum in the 
future . 

The seminar progressed through eight weeks, between June 29 and 
August 20, 1970 and consisted of workshop periods (where work 
was done on courses with the individual attention of the instruc- 
tors) and human relations "core" groups (where all the students 
came together to deal with each other by putting what they had 
learned to use) . 

Evaluation of the seminar had to take place within three paramet- 
ers: 1) achievement of Pilot "C" purposes; 2) verification of the 
assumptions; and 3) student and faculty assessment of relevance 
of course materials and processes. 

Due to the short-term nature of the seminar experience, achievement 
of Pilot "C" purposes remained exploratory and was not complete. 
Rather than total implementation of relevant career ladders. Pilot 
"C" in this phase concentrated on an initial orientation and 
education scheme that would hopefully expose more administrators 
and agency personnel to the concepts and benefits Involved. 

Tlie assumptions stated above were not completely verifiable with- 
in the short context of the slminar. Without any statistical or 
task analysis follow-up of workers in their agencies before and 
after the seminar, an objective description of positive results is 
impossible. Interviews with employers and supervisors of students 
who participated in the seminar experelnce might also have resulted 
in external assessment of seminar impact on their workers. 

However, interviews with faculty and students have resulted in much 
positive affirmation and criticism for the seminar and its effects 
on both groups. It was agreed by most of the participants that the 
classes did help them in other school situations, at work, or 
v;hen working with groups of people in general. The instructors 
agreed with the students in their assessment of seminar impact, but 
also saw the need for many changes. The concept of released- time, 
though tried by others within the YMCA, was not a complete success 
in that promises by employers for giving released time was not 
followed through with encouragement, explanations or responsibility 
SSAP learned much about what is actually required to implement 
the proeq^ure of released-time and the concomitant problems of 
ignorance, irresponsibility, and lack of commitment. 



Future plans in Pilot ”C” call for further work within the al- 
ready successful seminar method, but with several ramifications. 
First, since needs vary, there would be a clear separation with- 
in the seminar (perhaps separate sections) between employees 
studying on released time and regular Central Y College students. 
Each section would be oriented to the specific needs of the group 
involved. Second, a closer correspondence would be made between 
seminar courses and related SSAP core curriculum. Third, released- 
time provisions would have to be very closely followed up by SSAP 
staff and Instructors to insure enrollment and attendance. Fourth, 
more refined methods of course evaluation must be found and utilized. 



SUMMARY TABLE. OF. AA DEGREE HUMAN 
SERVICE Co\irses Tested in Phase II 



Title of Courses* By Semester 



First Semester 



Orientation to H\aman Services 

Communication I 

American Ethnic Groups 

Techniques of Organization and Decision 

Making 

Human Growth and Development I 
Physical Education I 



Second Semester 



Principles of Health 

Comminication II 

Social Problems 

Commvinity Resources 

Human Growth and Development II 

Physical Education II 



Third Semester 



Health Care 
Abnormal Psychology. 
Group Process 
Creative Activities I 
Practicum I 



Fourth Semester 



Elective 
Elective 
Elective . 

Creative Activities II 
Practicum II 



Credit 

Hours 



3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 



3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



Pi lot -Test 



II A » 



X 

X 



"B" 



X 

X 



X 

X 



If rill 



!x 

I 

X 



*Source: Phase I Final Report (see course Descriptions) . 




Note; Details of pilot tests in Phase II are 
contained in Pin nt J^valuatioiu 
Pilot KyRilmtjnnn anfl Pilot "cl 
Evaluation resuectivelv under separate 
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III. OTHER ACTIVITIES 



A. Accreditation of Life and Work Experience Workshop 

The primary outcome of the September 9, 1970, Accreditation 
of Life and Work Experience Workshop , co-sponsored by SSAP(CORD) 
and the Nex>; Careers Council of Metropolitan Chicago, was that 
workers, administrators, educators and agency directors came 
together and realized that core curriculum, in-service training 
and career ladders meant nothing in Isolated agencies or schools 
and that only through cooperation, amelioration, and standardi- 
zation could any improvements be effective. Discussion began 
with the general understanding and consent that life and work 
experience should be credited both in the schools and in employ- 
ment. (Although there remain variations of definition, life and 
work experience credit generally means that a person who has the 
requirements needed to take a specific course or function in a 
specific job because of his own personal background or experience, 
should be given credit to allow him to move into that position 
without his starting from the bottom. It is based on the 
principle that a person should be placed in work or school where 
he is qualified to work and understand.) 

The workshop participants also agreed that task analysis of jobs 
in all the human and social services agencies would be a beginning 
towards standardizing job descriptions, salaries, implemented 
career ladders, staff transferability and more relevant curriculum. 
The educators more fully realized the role of the colleges and 
universities within the problems of standardization, career ladders, 
training and course content. 

Thus, beginning with the common problem of giving credit for 
experiences in life and in work, the workshop participants realized 
for themselves the pervasiveness of the whole problem of learning 
and work, and their own integral component of responsibility and 
commitment towards implementing solutions. 

B . The Educational Task Force of tlie YMCA 

The Educational Task Force, effective September, 1970, consists of 
the heads of educational districts, YMCA centers and special pro- 
jects funded through the YMCA and has been organized to actively 
participate in the total reorganization of the YMCA of Metropolitan 
Chicago, recommending educational objectives or priorities for 
total YMCA growth. The primary objectives are: 1) to consolidate 
educational resources within the YMCA; 2) to relate staff develop- 
ment to the educational process with formal accreditation; 3) to 
develop core curriculum that corresponds to career ladders within 
the YMCA. SSAP can be involved in all aspects of this educational 
approach to a restructured YMCA because of its research and evalua- 
tion capabilities in the fields of career development, of credit 
for life and work experience, and of core curriculum closely related 
to a functional career ladder. 





C. Human Services Manpower Career Center 



In its efforts to help facilitate as rapid a change in the human 
services as possible, SSAP has involved itself in several unpaid 
consultation periods with the Human Services Manpm^er Career Cen- 
ter, Bureau of Employment Security. Thus, in their recommendations 
to the State, HSMCC has utilized SSAP-I research uata in the 
preparation of their career ladders and core curriculum. In the 
hope that a well-research product as the Phase I core curriculum 
and its career ladder could be utilized in as many far-reaching 
capacities as possible, SSAF accepted HSMCC 's invitation for the 
consultation periods. 
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IV. PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



(It must be noted that many of the problems and issues facing 
SSAP(CORD) within this last quarter have also been plaguing the 
project throughout Phase II. Therefore, Quarterly Reports I, II 
and III should also be consulted for a more thorough view of 
the year. The following represent some current issues.) 

A. Curriculum ; Total Reorganization vs . Partial Reorganization 

Complete adoption of an untested course sequence has generally been 
impossible in any of the pilot programs. Although much progress 
has been made at Prairie State College, administrative reorganization 
has temporarily slowed the process of new course implementation. 

At Kennedy-King , a completely new curriculum change must have 
been requested and presented at least a year before any implementa- 
tion is at all possible. Central YMCA Community College also requires 
a period of scrutiny and adjustment prior to any major change. 

Due to other incumbent inadequacies, the SSAP core curriculum 
as a total two-year package has not been utilized in any of the 
participating community colleges. In order to completely evaluate 
SSAP research methods and findings, the total core curriculum 
sequence of courses (either as modified or as idealized) must be 
implemented . 

However, when total implementation is blocked, only a partial 
evaluation is possible. When problems of Ignorance and noncommitment 
are coupled with traditionalism and self-security, then the utiliza- 
tion and evaluation of even parts of a course can be considered a 
victory. 

The total picture is not completely black, howeyer. Teaching methods, 
materials and processes, changes in total syllabi, and more cohesive 
working relations are being hammered out of this slow process of 
course evaluation with the community colleges. It can only be expected, 
and perhaps only realized as it is attempted, that traditions that 
are old, stubborn and dysfunctional remain very difficult and slow 
re- being replaced. (See separate papers on Pilot evaluations and 
syllabi.) 

B . Prairie State College Administrative Changes 

Prairie State College has been in the process of reorganizing its 
programs, but their Board has not yet been able to approve the new 
structure due to a chain of events which preceded that petition on 
the agenda of the June meeting. On June 13th, the PSC teachers went 
on strike over salaries and the dispute attracted many people, among 
them community workers, to speak from the floor demanding the resign- 
ation of the President of the College. Many grievances had accumula- 
ted against the President, and after deliberation in a closed meeting 
the following week, the Board decided to fire him and to name an 
Acting-President. Concurrent with these actions, the Board determined 
that there would be no changes in college progr^s in the following 



year » 



These decisions tend to darken the earlier bright prospects 
described in the Third Quarterly Report (June, 1970): 

"We view this restructuring, as a process which will 
result in the integration of the social service aid 
program into regular curricular offering and campus 
operations. This is an auspicious sign in that the 
"pilot" program is indeed being institutionalized 
and will continue as a regular offering beyond the 
termination of federal funding." 

It can only be hoped that SSAP can be of real influence to 
change PSC's decision to remain structurally static throughout 
this next year by showing improved results in better courses and 
better student satisfaction in their jobs. 

A further possibility lies in the fact that the Dean of Occupa- 
tional Services has assured SSAP staff that extensive changes 
can be made in content of courses that will be offered without 
requiring change in course titles. 

We are confident as well that the appointment of Mrs. Mary Ann 
Johnson as liaison to SSAP(CORD) will result in significant 
progress. She has demonstrated her commitment to the methods 
and goals advocated by this Project and her tremendous capacity 
for leadership. 

C. Released Time 

Although a much discussed concept, released time has been found 
to be a little-used and vaguely understood reality. Released time 
means paid time off from a job so that an employee may receive 
some training or education that will increase his personal and 
employment abilities. Generally, released time for training is 
allotted so that the employee will function at a higher level 
at his job. It can also be used by a worker to gain credits 
toward a degree so that he may achieve a better position. However, 
SSAP involvement in the pilot programs, especially Pilots "A" and 
"C", which were heavily dependent on employers of agencies for 
students, found that the concept and dynamics of released time had 
neither the coniniitment nor the understanding of the directors, 
supervisors and workers involved. A few directors and supervisors 
did not believe in the efficacy of released time and did not place 
iinporatnce in staff development. In general, the lack of under- 
standing spawned indifference and a lack of interest and enthusiasm, 
even among those who felt they needed training to bolster their 
services. 

In Pilot "A", lack of commitment resulted in unresolved schedule 
conflicts, and some unattendance. In Pilot "C", some non-attendance 
was due to the noncommitment to staff development and growth on 
the parts of both workers and employers. 

In future programs where released- time is necessary for student 
participation, more intensive "selling" and educating techniques 
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must be developed to show the importance of training, the possi- 
bilities of advancement, and the better utilization of manpower 
for better services to clients. 
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V. FUTURE ACTIVITIES 



Phase III of SSAP(CORD), if funded will work within the 
following objectives: 

a) to extend the research and design of human services 
core curriculum, from the A. A. level at Prairie State 
College, to at least one each of feeder high schools 
and B.A./B.S. level colleges or universities; 

b) to measure the impact of the Human Services Career 
Development Program at Prairie State College; 

c) to validate the research and developmental functions of 
human services at Prairie State College; 

d) to refine and more extensively test the A.A. degree 
curriculum within the general student population within, 
the City Colleges of Chicago; 

e) to test the core curriculum within the City Colleges of 
Chicago on a homogeneous agency group; 

f) to develop specialized educational materials relevant 

to the uniform application of the restructured curriculum 
vrithln the City Colleges of Chicago; 

g) to convene conferences and workshops among area schools 
(both junior and senior colleges) and among human services 
agencies and educational institutions for the purposes of 
dealing with: 

1) development of uniform accreditation; 

2) standards for life and work experience; 

3) credit transfer between secondary and post- secondary 
educational institutions; 

h) to further test restructured courses in the \MCA Community 
Col lege ; 

i) to further develop linkages with educational institutions 
above and below the A.A. level from the YMCA Community 
College base. 
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APPENDIX A: 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 

PHASE II FINAL REPORTS 



The Phase II Final Report Is a composite of separate 
reports, to focus on areas of Information and subject 
matter. Each report is complete in itself, and all 
the reports together describe the progress of Phase 
II activities. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHASE II FINAL REPORT 



It Theory and Me thodology of Human Services Functional 
Task Analysis Data Systems ; A Technical Paper . 

Prepared by George Rich. As”"a revision of Phase I 
organization of data, the present technical paper 
describes its systems approach to task analysis and 
job restructuring in light of Phase II research. 

2. Career Ladders and Core Curriculum in Human Services. 
Prepared by Robert K. Soong. The result of Phase II 
research and evaluation, this report describes core 
curriculum to include new categories and material for 
high school and university articulation with the con- 
comitant career ladders to Include base level trainee 
positions and professionally degreed levels. 

P j-lot "A" Evaluation . Prepared by Jean Wetzel. An 
evaluative analysis of a pilot-test curriculum in 
human services at Prairie State College. 

A. Pilot "B" Evaluation . Prepared by Barry Warren. An 

evaluative analysis of a pilot-test curriculum in human 
services at Kennedy-King College of the City Colleges 
of Chicago. 

-Pi lot "C" Evaluation . Prepared by Janette Hall. An 
evaluative analysis of a pilot-test curriculum in 
human services at Central YMCA Community College. 

6 . Report of Seminar in "Curriculum for Child Care Training . ” 
Prepared by Barry Warren. Containing background materi- 
al and commentary, this report describes the child care 
seminar sponsored by Chicago City College, funded by 

H.E.W. and attended primarily by educators and some agency 
personnel. 

7. Metropolitan Educational . Social and Human Services 
Confe rence (May 20, 1970), Report prepared by Barry 
Warren. The MESHS Conference was held by the Human 
Services Manpower Career Center, Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
c ago . 

8 . Systems Approach ^ Job Design and Manpower Utilization . 
Prepared by Barry Warren. A workshop conducted by 
Sidney Fine on the systems approach is the focus of 
this report. 

9. Interpretive Analysis ; Pilot "A" Curriculum . Prepared 
by Jean Wetzel. A comparison and explanation of Prairie 
State College's Social Service Aid courses and the Hu- 
man Services Core Curriculum as research in Phase I, 
this paper indicates the Phase II areas of common content. 



10. Interpretive Analysis ; Pilot "B" Curriculum . Prepared 
by Barry Warren. A comparison and explanation of the 
Chicago City College' Human Services courses and the 
Human Services Core Curriculum as researched in Phase I, 
this paper describes the Phase II areas of common content. 

11 . Interpretive Analysis of YMCA Professional Cer ti f ication. 
Prepared by Janette Hall. A comparison and explanation 
of the UMCA Community College Seminar in the context of 

a national YMCA program for professional development. 

12. Pilot "D" Proposal ; Human Services Career Development 
Program . Prepared by Jean Wetzel. Intended as part 
of core curriculum and career ladder extension into 
the high schools, the Pilot "D" proposal describes a 
separate program designed for high school entry levels 
for human service careers . 

13. Pilot "A" Guide . Prepared by Jean Wetzel. Designed to 
be technically informative, yet simple and lucid for 
the understanding of the general layman, the Guide will 
serve as an overview of the background, objectives, 
and methods of the Prairie State College pilot- test 
project. The draft of this Guide will be further 
developed and production will be completely funded by 
the College as an in-kind contribution. 

1^» Life / Work Equivalency Accreditation . Prepared by Jean 
Wetzel. A summary report of a workshop held to discuss 
credit for life and work experience within both colleges 
and agencies for advanced standing in course -work and 
as a beginning of much-needed agency-college cooperation. 

15. Phase III Proposal . Prepared by Robert K. Soong. 

A proposed scope of work of be undertaken by SSAP(CORD), 
effective October 1, 1970 through September 3, 1971, 
to complete the research and design of career ladders 
with corresponding curriculum at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels of vocational- technical education. 
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APPENDIX B: "NEW CAREERS IN HUMAN SERVICES" WORKSHOP 



On August 26, 1970, the Department of Human Services of 
Prairie State College sponsored a one-day workshop on 
•'New Careers in Human Services", in cooperation with Jones 
Memorial Community Center, and Career Options Research 
and Development (SSAP) . Planned in large part by Raymond 
Linds trand. Director of Human Services at P.S.C. The 
purpose of the workshop was "to bring together persons 
interested in careers in social service and related fields, 
representatives of public and private social service agencies, 
and educators." 

The morning session of the workshop was an overview of 
the basic programs of the Dgpartment of Human Services. 
Following lunch, the focus was on the Social Service Aide 
Program, specifically on the Group Work course and practicum 
just completed, then on goals and problems with implementing 
the New Careers approach in Human Services. 



Undoubtedly the purpose of the workshop, as stated by Mr. 
Linds trand was achieved. In addition to information im- 
parted, the "business" of the workshop was conducted in 
the many clusters of conversation preceding and following 
the workshop and during lunch. Better planning of the 
afternoon session might have resulted in more successful 
communication by opening the floor to more speakers and 
by encouraging a more open exchange of views, particularly 
on the part of paraprofessionals and students. 

Program with notes on content follows: 

10:45-11:00 Registration- -Lobby of Jones Center 
11;00-11:15 Greetings from Mr. Ashley Johnson, (Acting) 
President of Prairie State College 

Mr. Johnson stated that the college campus includes the 
whole district of Chicago Heights and is not limited to a 
circle of bn i Iclings . Me stressed the importance of the 
conmnmity to tlte college, and noted the emergence of a 
now kind of student who demands relevance in courses and 
who comes directly from the community the college serves, 
both poor and disadvantaged, and middle and upper class. 
He noted the importance of developing and implementing 
career -oriented curriculum that would enable the college 
to better serve the community. 

11:15-12:00 Human Services at Prairie State College 

Social Service Aide Program--Ray Linds trand. 
Director of Human Services, FtS*G* 
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The college stands as a link between the student and the 
professionals and employeir agencies of the community. The 
Social Service Aide Program offers seven basic specialized 
courses, namely, Background (Orientation) course, Introduc- 
tion to Casework, Advanced Casework, Research Methods and 
Statistics, Group Work, Practicum courses, and Community 
Organization. The progreun will be broadened to include 
Recreation Aide, an option in Community Organization, and 
whatever else develops in the future. Next year. Child 
Care will be brought into the department. Eventually, the 
Department will be integrated into the Department of Public 
and Personal Services, which would also include Public 
Administration Aide, Police and Fire Safety. 

■Mmtal Health Technology Program--Garv Prouty. Coordinator. 

There has been much research in the last decade that points 
to the need for training mental health personnel. Epidem- 
iological studies have shown that lower class people are 
more susceptible to mental illness. Other studies have 
shown that current services are not effective with the lower 
class. In addition, there are too few professionals; 
although they may see patients for an hour a week, 
supplementary services must be supplied through many ancil- 
liary trained workers. PSC's Mental Health Program trains 
Mental Health Generalists; although training is now 
geared mostly to public hospital employers, it is expected 
that graduates will be qualified to work in a number of 
settings . 

Now two years old, the Program graduated its first class 
this past spring. As a new coordinator, Gary outlined the 
courses to be offered in the coming year: (1) Introductory 

series in mental health, mental retardation, mental illness} 
(2) Treatment techniques, including field trips; (3) V/orking 
with clients -- practicum under supervision; (4) Sensi- 
tivity training, for personal growth; (5) Behavior Modifi- • 
cation course; and (6) Group therapy. Although there is 
input from several fields -- psychology, sociology, social 
psychiatry -- the practical experience is emphasized. 

Also, an important part of the courses is an understanding 
of culture symbolisms. Most of the students are from 
the lower income group. 

Plans for the future include interdisciplinary courses, 
for example, a course in counseling which will meet the 
objectives of all Programs within the department. 

Teacher Aide Program--Marv Ann Johnson, Coordinator 

Teacher Aides are nothing new. As long ago as 1820, 

Teacher Aides were used. Usage faded out, was revived 
during the depression undet the WPA, and was again revived 
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during the 1950 's in the state of Michigan to compensate 
for the lack of trained faculty. By 1974, it is estimated 
that there will be Ih million aides in this country. 

Last year HEW supplied funds for 30 students in the progtam 
at PSC. Most have been placed in the 8 schools which are 
cooperating with the Program; some of the students, however, 
are continuing their education. Illinois public schools 
require 30 hours of college credit. The state is 
unfortunately very much behind others in instituting 
Career Ladders for Teacher Aides to advance. In Alaska, 
for example, you can start without a high school diploma 
or GED and within 4 years have a BA degree and be a fully 
certified teacher. . 

PSC's program offers 32-33 credits in the first year for 
a TA certificate. Rather than the traditional normal 
college approach, the courses are practically oriented. 
Following completion of the first year, students m^ 
enter employment, or they may continue with the second 
year of liberal arts courses to achieve the AA degree. 

Child Development Program 

Previously offered only during the summer. Child Develop- 
ment was able to use Head Start funding to become a year- 
round program in 1967. The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women was instrumental in encouraging Prairie State 
to start this department. The curriculum was set up by 
"specialists 

A GEB or high school diploma is required for entry. Two 
years or 60 credit hours later, students can be employed 
as kindergarten aides, in day“care, etc. or can go on for 
a BA. Practicum experience is offered through a lab school, 
which is "cross-cultural" -- that is , each of the morning 
and ai^ternoon classes of 20 children apiece is composed 
of half Head Start children and half tuition children. 

A supplementary training grant pays tuition and books for 
OEO employees who have been on the job for at least 6 
months. OEO provides one example of the 7 "cluster classes*' 
v;hi.ch arc offered, all in different topics. Where there 
is a cluster of students, the instructor is sent to them 
rather than conducting class on campus. As long as students 
take their specialized Child Development courses through 
Prairie State, they can pick up the regular required 
courses (English, etc,) at any other school and still be 
awarded the AA in Applied Science. Twelve different courses 
will be offered this coming fall. 

Ray Lindstrand i The Future of Ihman Services at PSC; 
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Current enrollment (Full and part time) of Programs: 



Mental Health 63 
Teacher Aide 162 
Child Development 198 
SSAP 54 



Financial aid is available for full-time students. Money 
is always a problem with part-time students, most of whom 
are employed. In the past, Child Care, Teacher Aide, and 
SSAP at PSC have had grants to help the part time students; 
there is no guarantee that the latter two will have such 
funding in the coming year, Lindstrand would like to have 
a Human Services Scholarship and Loan Fund, (Tuition is 
$12/credit hour.) 

In the planning stage is a Program in Community Relations, 
which is an interdepartmental program of the Black Studies 
Department and the Department of Human Services in cooper- 
ation with the Commission on Human Relations. During the 
next year they will do a study of the employment picture 
for community relations and develop program details, then 
carry it to the Board of Trustees for their approval, 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

CORD staff director,' Bob Soong, gave some historical and 
social context for Human Services developments and Jean 
Wetzel, assistant staff director, described the "pieces" 
of the New Careers development which constitute goals for 
those working in the field. 

Small group discussions and the final plenary session 
brought out the economic and employment barriers which slow 
the progress of Human Services programs. 
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A Systems Approach to Jot Design and Manpower Utilization 



Prior to the Sidney Fine Workshops, which took place in January, 
February, and April of 1970, little was accomplished in this region 
of the country with regard to the implementation of career ladders 
and the opening up of career opportunities for paraprofessionals . 
Little, that is, beyond the work of SSAP and its consortium of 
community colleges which actively engaged in research work. Jobs and 
tasks performed in various agencies were determined by using funct- 
ional task analysis in order to develop model career ladders in 
the human services and a parallel supportive core curriculum. 

The work of SSAP I had been slow and difficult since many of 
the larger public agencies in the region, such as Cook County 
Department of Public Aid, declined to cooperate with the research, 
purportedly because it was going to create career ladders within 
its own agencies without outside reference or interference, for 
it had to meet a deadline of July 1, 1969 to implement career 
ladders. As of September 1970, it had still taken no action. Six- 
teen other agencies did participate, but most of these were small 
agencies in the private sector. One large public agency was eng- 
aged, Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity (CCUO) but not as a total 
agency since only portions of it actually participated in the task 
analysis study. 

From an agency standpoint, the work of SSAP I was successful in that 
many agencies were engaged and developed a relationship with the 
participating community colleges in task analysis data collection 
and development of model human service career ladders. Yet, the work 
of SSAP I had produced only limited desire among agencies to re- 
structure and actually institute career ladders, for reasons of 
"limited budget", or "shortage of resources to cope with career 
development" agency administrators were simply too busy to do busi- 
ness, as usual. The Human Services Manpower Career Center, as an agency 
of the State of Illinois (HSMCC), which had obtained its initial 
funding in 19^9 with the help of SSAP, had followed a wholly different 
tack from SSAP and had likewise been unSUccessf\al, up to the time of 
the workshops, in inducing any constructive change within Illinois 
public agencies. The approach to new careers followed by HSMCC, unlike 
that of SSAP I, was not one of attempting to research and demonstrate 
the efficacy of improved job descriptions, career ladders, employing 
paraprofessionals, restructuring agencies through task analysis, and 
of utilizing a core currc\ilum in the community colleges to train its 
personnel. Instead, HSMCC sought to effect change primarily by 
bringing people together through conferences of one sort or another, 
the use of persuasion based on some facts, and of course, the use of 
political pressure and influence (political push and pull). As a 
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result of the efforts of HSMCC and others, the State of Illinois 
did finally decide on the establishment of a mental health career 
ladder (Winter 69-70 ) for the State, minus the process of task 
analysis . HSMCC was to help articulate such career ladders with one 
other agency. However, this was not announced iintil the time of the 
Sidney Fine Workshop on February l6, 1970, and so, came very late to 
take advantage of those workshops. In the end, HSMCC articulation 
did not really reflect the input from those workshops. 

Beyond the work of SSAP and manipulations of HSMCC, little but 
talk was taking place in the agency area prior to the workshops, and 
the situation with the schools was only slightly better. SSAP I 
had succeeded in getting faculty members from its consortium of 
schools into the field collecting data, making contacts, experiencing 
new learning, and attempting task analysis. However, at the end of 
SSAP I, these faculty members still did not completely understand 
the process of task analysis, and much of their data had to undergo 
review and revision before it became usable. The task analysis and 
systems approach seemed foreign to them, and although the product 
of Phase I was a core curriculum, they tended to be suspicious of 
it because of the process by which it had come into existence , and 
because it challenged some of their traditional beliefs. The fear 
and apprehension engendered by the process they had difficulty 
understanding, extended even to the language of the systems 
approach and task analysis. Thus, the terminology used produced 
endless semantic difficulties in agreeing upon what the words would 
and did finally mean. 

Beyond their involvement with SSAP I, the colleges had engaged in 
little other activity except one or two conferences in which the 
topics of new careers had come up, and discussions of projected 
involvement with SSAP-II. Projections were only tentative be- 
cause changes had to come in the relationship between SSAP and the 
colleges and difficulty was experienced in defining what those 
changes would be and what the nature of the relationship would be 
in the future. Mistrust of outsiders meddling in their affairs 
was beginning to cause difficulty particularly with Chicago City 
College, where the language and methods of task analysis only 
heightened the sense of alienation. Phase II was launched, but 
operations at Chicago City College became bogged down by endless 
negotiation, mistrust, and role confusion in the process of SSAP 
research work. 

Into this scene entered Dr. Sidney Fine with his Task Analysis 
Workshops. His arrival proved most timely, and ultimately, was a 
real boon to cementing the working relationship of SSAP - II (CORD) 
and the Chicago City College System. Dr. Myrna Kassel represented 
herself as the organizer of the Fine workshops, and as the one who 
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ultimately decided that Dr. Fine should be brought to Chicago. This 
was the impression given to SGAP liaison Barry Warren, who was 
invited by Dr. Kassel and encouraged by Marc Matland of the Bureau of 
Research, USOE, to attend the second workshop. Indeed, it seeroed 
that Dr. Kassel, in making possible the workshops, had also gone so 
far as to provide the funds, but this was most certainly not the 
case for most of the workshop participants. It was also the impre- 
ssion of Barry Warren that the early workshops were limited to 
exclude private agencies, and that the Human Services Manpower 
Career Center felt that it might not be able to include Barry Warren 
in the workshops until April (Workshop 3). Fortunately, at the 
special invitation of Dr. Fine, Mr. Warren actively participated in 
Workshop # 2 . 

The whole idea that Mr. Warren should attend the V7orkshop seemed to have 
been propounded in V/ashington (HEW). A call was placed to Chicago 
by SSAP's contract officer in H.E.W. i Marc Matland, who proposed and 
directed that this participation take place. Later, it was learned 
that Dr. Fine had lent his suggestion to this action, and for this 
reason it seemed natural that he should be informed of the diffi- 
culties with the Hman Services Manpower Career Center. A subsequent 
memo from Barry Warren to Marc Matland reflects his experience in the 
Sidney Fine Workshop (see attached). 

The HSMCC and Dr. Kassel seemed to want the workshops partially for 
prestige, partially for power, and partially for good effects which 
the workshops would themselves yield. The prestige factor entered 
the picture in that the HSMCC and hence Dr. Kassel were to be 
publicly credited with the foresight of having developed the workshops, 
the strength and influence of having brought together all the parti- 
cipants, and the general good will of wanting to include those who 
were included, and of seeming to have done so without cost to the 
participants. The power factor rested on Dr. Kassel's having been 
the only one (with the backing of Sam Berstein, State Administrator 
of the Bureau of Employment Security) who could have persiiaded some 
of the agencies and persons involved to participate, and of having 
the wherewithal to gain Dr. Fine's cooperation and participation. 

With an eye to future power. Dr. Kassel was developing a base for 
future action and influence (these 3 workshop groups in combination 
represented the largest consortium of technical people in this 
geographic area). The workshops provided good advertising for the 
HSMCC, and the agencies involved were diverse and passive enough to 
inhibit their taking any independent collaborative action without 
HSMCC 's specific catalytic intervention. Then too, a precedent 
had been established in that events had already placed HMCC in the 
drivers seat. The plan seemed to be that the various agencies, 
having been persuaded to invest themselves to the level of their 
participation, would start moving in a direction in which the HSMCC 
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could easily keep the movement going, and which would permit the HSMCC 
to turn them into an action group and power base with HSMCC (Dr. Kassel) 
in the role of catalytic agent and leader. This was, demonstrated hy 
one incident at the end of Workshop 2. The assistant director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service (JVS) Herman Murov and Mr. V7arren of SSAP 
had talked on the next to last day of the workshop about the benefits 
of the experience and the worthiness of the contacts developed. Both 
agreed that it would be interesting and worth while to continue the 
experience afber the conclusion of V7orkshop 2, by re gathering the 
participants, and finding ways in which they could continue to give 
mutual support, information, and assistance to one another in trying 
to utilize the results of their workshop learnings in their own 
agency situations. It was thought that this group would give addit- 
ional manpower, counseling, and checking support to the various parti- 
cipant agencies attempting to task analyze and restructure themselves. 

It was alto thought that this group might support its members in 
advocating that this be done. Since Mr. Murov could not be present 
on the last day, he asked that Mr. Warren present this proposal to 
the total group on behaJ.f of both of them. On the last day. Dr. 

Kassel, though not a participant in Workshop 2, attended. Dr. Fine 
had already left town. When Dr. Fine’s assistants (Wretha Wiley, 
et/al) had yielded the floor, Mr. Warren made his proposal to the 
full group. Dr. Kassel intervened, and informed Mr. Warren and 
the group that she and the HSMCC were planning to convene the full 
membership of Workshop 2 and Workshop 1 to discuss various possibili- 
ties the following month; plans were to eventually include partici- 
pants of Workshop 3. She went on to say that they and their agencies 
would all be invited, including Mr. Warren. In this way she blocked 
any organizing action independent of the HSMCC, eliminated the 
possibility of any other emerging leadership, and plainly indicated 
her own plans for utilizing the outgrowths of the workshops. Un- 
fortunately, as subsequent events proved, this successful maneuver 
by HSMCC became something of a disaster to the various possibilities 
of constructive and mutual supportive action arising out of the work- 
shops. For the HSMCC, while having many grand designs, showed it- 
self too lacking in individual initiative, energy, and imagination 
to really bring any of its grand designs to fruition, and too over- 
burdened with inertia to do much about increasing the momentum of 
others. (See attached letter and lists) 

On the other hand. Dr. Fine seemed to want the workshops because of 
a deep rationally based conviction in the efficacy of the technology 
and methods he helped develop and propose. Moreover, he recognized 
the very real and pressing need for some changes in the human service 
employment picture across the nation. Chicago (and less so Illinois) 
appeared to be verging on some truly worthwhile action in this field, 
and hence, seemed ripe for the kind of stimulus and fertilization 
that Dr. Fine had to offer. SSAP contributed in some way to this 
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Chicago picture through its having employed (over many adverse 
circumstances) task analysis to develop career ladders and a 
supportive Core Curriculum with the active involvement and colla- 
boration of sixteen agencies and most of the local major junior 
colleges, not the least of which was the Chicago City College 
System and Dr. Joan Swift. Additionally, SSAP had succeeded in 
involving the schools with the agencies. That this sort of thing 
was on Dr. Fine's mind was borne out in coversation over lunch between 
himself, his assistant, Charles Drew, Dr. Swift, and Mr. Warren of 
SSAP. Thus, Dr. Fine could help stimulate and refine the activities 
between CCC and SSAP in Chicago. Other agencies were also beginning 
to move, such as the Illinois Department of Employment Secxirity and 
the Illinois Department of Mental Health. The workshops provided an 
opportunity for Dr. Fine to contact these agencies and help them 
make rational their activities to help themselves. All of this 
added up to propagation of the faith but with good reason. 

In sum, it seemed that the workshops took place for both Dr. Fine's 
and Dr. Kassel's reasons, which were the same only on the point of 
propagating a worthwhile technicology . Dr. Kassel's emphasis seemed 
more politically motivated by the opportunities to develop HSMCC and 
particularly its power and prestige, so much so, that in the after- 
math, she was willing to de-emphasize the technology whenever it did 
n ot correspond to her aims of advancing HSMCC 's position. Dr. Fine's 
emphasis seemed to be that of stimulating action on the part of indi- 
vidual agencies, that is, on helping the agencies help themselves 
rather than advancing the interest of a particular agency at the 
expense of the others. 

The January Workshop (No. l) was to be attended by the more powerful 
people staffing the various agencies, state offices, and schools 
which were invited. This is to say that those who attended Workshop 
i5^1 were mainly directors, assistant directors, and the like. Those 
who attended Workshop ft2 (February) were mainly mid-management and 
technical staff while those who attended Workshop /5^3 (April) were 
mainly technical staff and others. Most participants attended only 
one workshop except for Ms. Arlene Young of HSMCC who attended at 
least the first two workshops and possibly the third. What her function 
was is hard to say, but at times it seemed that she was keeping tabs on 
ISES (Illinois State Employment Security) personnel amongst others. The 
people who were invited from Chicago City College did not show up except 
for Dr. Swift. Those who were invited from Malcolm X finally appeared 
at Workshop ^3 but maintained inconsistent attendance. A list of those 
who were to attent Workshop ^1 and Workshop is appended to this report. 

According to Dr. Fine and his assistants Wretha Wiley, Micheal Batten, 
and Charles Drew, Workshop ^2 was a very responsive group. It was 
active and seemed to maJce reasonable progress in the four and one 
half workshop days. The substapce of the workshop was the Systems 
Approach and Functional Task Analysis. The delivery of the infor- 



mation was reasonably detailed, specific, and clear, however, the 
final outcome might have suffered because of the compressed time 
period and rapid pace of the workshop. Dr. Fine seemed somewhat 
distant on the first day, but soon warmed to his subject and his 
students . 

The students, on their part, seemed to have a certain amount of 
difficulty because of an inability to think in terms of hypothetical s . 
Over and over, in both the small group sessions and in the large, 
most of the agency personnel seemed to find it impossible to think 
outside the limitations of their own particular agency situations, 
and repeatedly attempted to reduce every abstraction or hypothetical 
to a concrete out of their ovm agency's experience before they would 
begin to work with it. To them, nothing was possible tmless it had 
already been done by their agency or \anless it was done the way their 
agency had done it or would do it. There was some tendency for this 
state of mind to change to one of greater openness between the start 
of the workshop and the finish, but enough of it remained to provide 
a considerable retarding influence on the progress of the whole 
workshop and on the ability of the participants to utilize the techni- 
ques and theory after the workshop was over. It was suprising, but 
most of these "trained and educated" social scientists auid adminis- 
trators experienced difficulty with ordinary principles of scientific 
practice like deductive and inductive reasoning, principles of order, 
hypothetical thinking, abstraction, precision and accuracy in defini- 
tion, and verbal symbolization. Supposedly, these rather basic 
scientific practices and principles are common to aG.1 the sciences 
including the social sciences, and it is both a distressing fact 
and a sad commentary that many of the people holding mid-management 
and top-management positions where these skills are markedly neces- 
sary are almost totally lacking, but are still considered scientist 
and carry heavy responsibility. Many compl6dn about the inferior 
education of the young, but is is interesting to note that the 
youngest participant in the workshops was Mr. Warren, who had no 
difficulty with any of these items while all the other partici- 
pants, with a mean age range of at least 1*5 to 50, suffered from 
these insufficiencies except Herman Murov (Jewish Vocational Services) 
who was quite outstanding (for an older man). Our guess is that 
similar deficiencies showed themselves in Workshop ffl with probably 
only one exception, this being Kenneth O'Hare who is both young and 
in our experience capable of scientific practice. This guess is 
Justified by the fact that Dr. Fine and his assistants stated that 
Workshop #1 was more dull, less responsive, and more problematic. 

It is well to note that Workshop ifl represented even higher management 
than Workshop #2, and naturally, was even more lacking in skill. 

During the practice sessions in system design, some notable reactions 
surfaced, and these were impediments to workshop progress as well as 
to the participants' work functioning outside the workshop. Many 
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showed themselves to be very restive with the idea of people with 
lesser education fulfilling higher social and work functions. Most 
felt, at first, that this was either impossible or unlikely and 
they carried a slightly patronizing attitude toward clients, the 
poor, and the disadvantaged. One gentleman thought it a waste of 
time to supply clients with instruction and information. Consumer 
education and service determination were asthemas to him, and he 
fought very vigorously against including them in principle even 
in a hypothetical system construct. Others were less vigorous than 
he, but came to his support. Such practices were to them a waste of 
time, energy, and money. According to these people, services were 
performed for clients, but not to teach clients to help themselves. 

As time wore on, many began to readjust this attitude, but others 

did not . 

Many carried outmoded ideas into practice with them. This is evi- 
denced by one gentleman who was an Assistant Chicago Zone Director 
with the Illinois Department of Mental Health. He not only felt 
consoimer education an evil since "these people can't learn' , but 
felt that in the realm of mental health the most efficacious treat- 
ment for the ill was through deprivation and punishments. Nineteen- 
eighty-four brainwashing techniques to cure the sick and recondition 
behavior were the best according to him. Electric shocks administered 
to a. patient who responded wrongly represented one good idea. Later, 
this same gentleman stalked out of the workshop and didn't return. 

The explanation offered (not by him) was that he was called away for 
btisiness. However, this person had shown considerable unhappiness 
with Dr. Fine for not giving him more individual attention and with 
his workgroup that did not readily accept his ideas. 

Language proved a real st\imbling block, for the participants seemed not 
to understand the process of word definition and xinderstood even less 
the necessity, particularly in a scientific area, of precision of 
meaning. The result was that they never seemed to completely under- 
stand each other, althoxigh by using the same words, they had an il- 
lusion of mutual understanding. They, also, had difficulty ^ 
different sort) understanding Dr. Fine because he used words with 
precision and very carefully defined his terms and they were totally 
unaccustomed to this. All this confirmed Phase I experience of SSAP. 

Another difficulty revealed itself at the end of the workshop. Many 
of the participants (although by that time turned on to what they 
had been learning) felt that they would never be allowed to utilize 
their learning, and that if they tried to make changes on their own, 
they would be punished, and so, had learned never to try. Tliey had 
learned to accept everything passively no matter how illogical. They 
felt that even as mid-management public servants they could not affect 
the "system" (small wonder that youth and poor feel frustrated). 



An excellent example of the cause of this 
on the last half day when the participants were asked by 
?o Sve their feelings and feed-back. One gentleman from 
S?a?rLployment Service expressed the belief though what he 

had learned was valid, he would never be allowed to use it. 
suoke Dr Kassel of IISMCC, who attended that session but was no 
7ellVr of'wLshop ^2, leaned over to Arlene 

his identity and to whisper something else, ^en h , 

•renremanded him for his belief using a very stern tone of wice, 

MsVrbSVas\rn^\e““okef a^helth^r part ipants 

expressed over and over by others, but with less openness and greater 
circumspection. 

In sum, most participants considered the workshop a helpful experience 
and showed some gains in learning by the end. A few still seemed not 
to understand it at all. Few others understood the subjects of the 
workshop very well at all. Most needed more, work, practice, and 
support before they could fully utilize that to which they had 
been introduced, and they seemed to know and recognize this fact. 

In Workshop ^2, probably no more than two participants imderstood 
with great thoroughness and enou^ confidence to use the material 
without advice and support. For the rest, the main benefit was the 
introduction and the stimulus, which was still a considerable bene- 
fit especially when it was accompanied by a loosening of attitudes 
as it often was. Among the many who benefited in this manner was 
Dr. Swift of the Chicago City College System. At the end, she 
felt she could understand better the processes she had participate 
in with SSAP in its Phase I research. While she still did not 1 eel 
confident in her own capacity to use the techniques unaided, she 
did feel a new enthusiasm and saw all sorts of possiblilites s e 
never saw before. Since the workshop, she has tried oO im^^e e 
work with SSAP (CORD), to use the workshop techniques for further 
curriculum development in her own school system, and to advocate 
their use for curriculum research and development by other depart- 
ments and other schools with which she is in contact. 

Of the three workshops, the last two were more active responsive 

and the people apparently more nimble intellectually. The 
^re dm L unovontful! Out of all the workshops , the only known 
positive action that has followed is the work of SSAP (CORD), Chrc^o 
City College, and the New Careers Council. All three of ese o les 
are trying to use the techniques. All three of these bodies have 
been advocating the wider use of tlie techniques by others engaged 
in different areas of the Human Services. All three bodies are 
beginning to experience awakening interest and growing enthusiasm 
ajnong the structures where this advocacy has taken place. SSAP itOKD; 
and the Chicago City College System have experienced salutorj^ results 
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from the use of the techniques as the Phase I and Phase II final 
reports will show and work is continuing. The New Careers Council 
is presently preparing an experiment making use of task analysis and 
:its result and making task analysis an integral part of its demands 
and its method for achieving its goals (See Report on Credit for Life/ 
Work Experience in Phase II Final Report, SSAP). Illinois Employment 
has revised its job descriptions and lowered its job qualifications, 
but this action did not proceed wholly from the workshop acitivity, 
though this may have been an influence 

HSMCC has been working on new ceu'eer ladders for the department of 
Mental Health and the Departments of Corrections (adult division) 
and Children and Family Services. However, the mental health 
ladder is not solely HSMCC 's design, and in none of the three ins- 
tances has the work been! done by utilizing a thorough-going task 
analysis coupled with a systems approach. The work on the last two 
items is still going on, but has rested more on brain-storming, 
conferencing, and borrowing of other agencies work (such as SSAP) 
than on any real utilization of task analysis and systems approach 
techniques. Moreover, to date, proper credit for borrowed work does 
not seem to be forth coming, nor is there any apparent dimunition 
in the need for HSMCC to borrow work and expertise from others (SSAP, 
Prudue University , etc. ) in order to improve the quality of its own 
output, supply skills that it does not have, and to make its results 
appear to be what they are not. This borrowing has been allowed in 
the interest of the public good and in the interest of stimulating 
cooperation and development. However, with the lack of direct 
participant influence on the final product and its use, the lack of 
any equitable return on borrowed services, and the lack of proper 
crediting of sources, serious questions are beginning to be raised 
about whether the public good caa. justify this activity. 

On March 9 (see attached lists and letter), the participants of^ 
workshops #1 and H2 were invited to attend a brainstorming meeting 
hosted by HSMCC. Sam Berstein of the Illinois Bureau of Employment 
Security (now of the Mayor's office in Chicago) attended and was 
seated on Dr. Kassel's right as she chaired the meeting. Not all 
participants attended, but of those who did, all were invited to 
help find ways in which cooperation among the participants could be 
developed and continued. A testimonial to the workshops by the 
participants for Sam Berstein was called forth by Dr. Kassel. After 
it was given, the room fell into silence. Barry Warren supported a 
proposal made by Dr. Kassel in the face of the silence, for creating 
a clearinghouse for data, resources, and reports of activities from 
the participants. He went on to make the same proposal that he had 
made at workshop if2 for the pxirpose of stimulating and supporting 



the participant agencies in task analyzing and restructuring themselves. 
Dr. Kassel trimmed that proposal hack to a clearinghouse. A committee 
was created to see to the details and to report hack to the full body 
at a future meeting. Barry Warren volunteered for the committee. 

Ms. Arlene Yoxmg was appointed its chairman hy Dr. Kassel. When 
no others volunteered, other committee members were appointed. Since 
that time there has never been a full meeting of the Workshop partici- 
pants, and the clearinghouse committee has never met as a committee 
to take care of business. It was announced that a letter would be 
circulated from Sam Berstein calling for agencies to give their com- 
mittment to cooperate together. Dr. Kassel requested tha Mr. Warren 
supply her with copies of SSAP's Core Curriculum. 

On April 13 Wretha Wiley, who was in town for the April workshop, met 
with Bruce Cole (YMCA Vice President for Urban Funded Programs), Don 
Canar (President, YMCA Community College) Bob Soong (Director SSAP 
and Barry Weirren (Program Associate SSAP) for the purpose of con- 
tracting with Dr. Fine and/or his assistants to provide a workshop 
for the YMCA to help deal with its reorganization. Wretha indicated 
that no time was available except that which Dr. Kassel had arranged 
for consultation time for the agency workshop parti cipants . Since no 
one else had applied for the time, it was decided that SSAP would, 
while it would in turn be used as a resource for the YMCA. It was a- 
greed that Dr. Kassel would be asked for the time. She was, and sub- 
sequently agreed to release it to SSAP, but later cancelled the al- 
loted time with Dr. Fine. 

On April ih, 1970, an evening meeting was called at Dr. Kassel's home. 
This was to be a meeting of the clearinghouse committee, but others 
of Dr. Kassel's staff attended as did tne workshop trainers Wretha Wiley, 
Mike Batten, and Charles Drew. The items discussed included the 
progress of the three workshops , the seeming lack of progress by 
the participants after the workshops, and where the problems were. 

Also discussed was CCUO and its training of people to leave CCUO 
while not doing anything about advancement within. Finally, Dr. 

Kassel discussed her clearinghouse .idea, and expressed a desire to 
use the consultant time with Dr. Fine or his staff for that venture. 
Wretha vetoed that idea, and said that they would only be available 
for consultation by participant agencies who wanted to do something 
about their own agencies. Dr. Kassel became visibly irritated, but 
said that it was probably unwise to want Dr. Fine since he would not 
know anything about the situation in Chicago or Illinois, but the 
clearinghouse idea would be pursued. Wretha indicated that she felt 
the idea was in the wrong place. They seemed to agree to disagree. 

The meeting broke up about 9 p.m. , but Barry was asked to stay on to 
get acquainted with Dr. Kassel after the others were gone. Further 
discussion beyond that point centered aro\md their respective per- 
sonal outlooks and how they saw their respective agencies. Also 
explored were the circumstances which would cause Mr. Warren to go 
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to work for the HSMCC . Dr. Kassel indicated that she had foimd 
difficulty in cooperating with SSAP and its director. ^ Mr. Warren 
offered to do what he could to improve the relationship in order 
to make cooperation .possible . Their discussion ended amicably at 
11:30 p.m. with an agreement to meet further and work out difficulties. 

Subsequent meetings did take place leading to a meeting on May 26th 
of the fxill staff of SSAP and HSMCC. The purpose of these meetings 
was to find ways that the two agencies could cooperate constructively, 
however, while both seemed to mutually desire this outcome, the flow 
was mostly from SSAP to HSMCC. HSMCC seem to have the greater need, 
and the result was inconclusive. These meetings led to SSAP's parti- 
cination in the May 20 'TO MESHS conference and Mr. Warren's speaking 
In iLt conferenc^on behalf of SSAP (CORD). See report on MESHS 
Conference . 



In conclusion, the workshops proved valuable to the particular indivi- 
duals participating. They also proved valuable to SSAP (CORD), Chicago 
City College System, and the New Careers Council. They gave the HSMCC 
some of the opportunities it had been looking for, but it proved too 
slow, unimaginative, and inflexible to properly utilize these opportunities 
even to achieve its own objectives. Some influence was had upon the 
activities and direction of the State and other participant agencies, 
but this influence was not so great as it might have been if the HSMCC 
has not been so jealously coveting and protecting power and prestige. 



The workshops did influence other events that followed them as the 
reports on the MESHS Conference and the Child Care Seminar will show. 
The techniques conveyed in the workshops can be a valuable tool in 
dealing with the problems of opening new careers and overhauling 
school curricula, and work in these areas has been given new impetus 
and been expanded by the workshop experience. However, to solidify 
the confidence and increase the skill of the average workshop particr 
pant more time will have to be allowed for the workshop training and 
more supervised practice given to its participants. It would also 
be beneficial if some follow-up supportive structi^e could then be 
provided to help the participants and their agencies begin to use the 
freshly learned techniques. This structure would have to be so con- 
stituted as to be free of local struggles for power and prestige, 
and imaginative enough to provide the spark to start the engine once 

it had been fueled. 
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APPENDIX A 



List of Participants 
Sidney Fine Workshops No.l & No. 2 



Kenneth O'Hare Kianpower Srecialist Gov.'s Office of Human Resources 

205 W. Wacker Dr. 372-8380 



List of Participants Sidney Fine Workshops 
No. 1 & No. 2 
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APPENDIX B 

Letter of Invitation 
March 9^ 1970 

Almnni Meeting 
Sidney Fine V/ork shops No. 1 





No. 2 



( 

I _ 

u_ 





HUMAN 

SERVICES 

MANPOWER 

CAREER 



CENTER 165 N. Canal Street a 14th Floor a Chicago, Illinois 60606 a Telephone: STato 2-5800 



February 24, 1970 



Mr, Barry Uarren, Pro^prmn Associate 
YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago 
19 South LaCalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dear Mr. V/nrren: 

/ 

I hope your participation in the workshop co-sponsored your agency 
and our Hurian Services Manpower Career Center was as great a learning 
experience for you as it was for me, 

V/e are going to hold a joint Workshop Alumni meeting for the January 
and February participants on Monday, March 9, 1970 at 10:00 A,M, in 
the conference room of the Illinois State Employment Service’s Professional 
Office at 208 South LaSalle Street, lower arcade, Chicago, Illinois. 

Won’t you join Dr, Kassel and our Center staff for this brainstorming 
* session? We think you will enjoy meeting the other agency participants 
who have completed the training. We want your ideas and suggestions 
as to how the Center can help you and others to carry forward our common 
interest in job analysis and career design. For your information, a roster 
of the January and February workshop participants is enclosed, 

VAo look forward to your reply in the positive on the return card which is 
enclosed for your convenience. Please let us have your reply on or before 
>kirch 4, 1970. 



Yours truly 



Arlene Yovmg, Job Analysis Coordinator 








AY/bds 



Tho Center is cstablislicJ to stimulate and support the recruitment, training 
and iililiifntion of new manpower for tfio hun^an services in Metropolitan 
Chica^io throujh intcr apency research and program development 

in collaboration with the Illinois State employment Service. 




suit of lllinolt 

Richaid B. Ogilt/ie, Governor 



Bureau of employment Security 
Samuel C. Bcrnslrm, 
rmployment Security 
Admimitrutor 



Department of Labor 
Barney i. Grabiec. Director 



I 



APPKIDIX C 
Report 

March 6, 1970 

To Marc Mat land H.E.V7. 
Sidney Fine Workshop No. 2 




16 



t ‘ ^ Metropolitan OH.ci s 
* • of Ihg YMCA of MciropoMan Chicogo 
/ 19 South LaSallo Slrctt. Chicago, lliinoi& G0C03 

i 



REPORT • 



TO: 



FROX; 



Xarc Xatlond 
liob Soong 
Jean Wet 2 el 
Jan Hall 



Barry Warren 







SUBJECT: The Sidney Fine Workshop (February l6 bo 20, 1970) 

DATS; March 6, 1970 



I wish to reporb that ry experience in the Sidney Fine Workshop during the 
week of February l6 to 20, wi^ extremely satisfying. I emerged from the 
workshop feeling somewhat vindicated in ry Fnaso I effort (from July 1, 1969 
when I started vith the Project) to leal with the data, methodology, goals, 
and people of the SSAP. I found Dr. Fine to bo a person capable of resur- 
recting my enthusiasm, since he has pursued a course in many areas and in 
ways, about which I have strong positive feelings and with which I had some 
previous contact. I appreciated his rationality, his accuracy, and his 
precision. So seldom, ore such qualities encountered, that I feel quite 
excited about working in harmony vith him. 

The experience was useful to me in that there was at long Isist someone bo 
talk to who could understand, be interested in, and appreciate whab I had 
been trying to do and had to .deal vith in this area. Moreover, it was 
possible for to discover a cerbain insidious sysbematic error bhab had 
crept into ny work due to repeated ■ contact with people in social service 
fields pulling in ncn-analytical directions.- Then too, I found the neces- 
sary background information that I was lacking when I first atterapbed bo 
ceau with the Phase I data, so that now it will be possible for me bo re- 
turn to that work, in order to polish it up; I have been provided with 
the rationale to Justify the return to that work. 



was very gra- 
; ov closely in 
• ith Dr. Fine'r 
riendslips fo' 
art icij ants i 
Tips m&y be o 
pleasure to 
analysis and t 
with her durin 
language as th* 



ified to discover how easily the material come to me and 
most instances, even from the beginning, ny work agreed 
. It was equally gratitying to emerge as I did with new 
mod with membors of the training team and with the other 
the workshop. It is my feeling that mony^ of these friend- 
great usefulness in the pursuit of our vprk here. It was 
oserve Dr. Joan Swift finally begin to understand task 
e methodology, and to watch her enthusiasm grow and to be 
this time. Dow she too is beginning bo speak the same 
rest of us. 



The Sidney Fine VJorXshop 
Pace 2 



one .cutivo focUnc va= t.a. p«au=ca ^a^-up given^.y 

Kaaael on the lent day of tf.e do no on Dr. Kaascl-n 

fuffor^c:: ;h/fn°X^rd^nor?:e/to ^o a just representation of the ease. 

because: 

'2- ifornot’^Dr'IJissel vho sagges, ed or facilitated s^ parti- 

3 . sf,t’’dli°n^pay.thevay - o- 

LTar?I;r^re - -- 

5 . It seeded to ne on task analysis before, 

by cy having worked in t-his a*ea onu 

It is ny intention to utilize Fnas.’^n!"arvei:.^B 8 tightening 

operation in this zr.a'bt-er. 

<>,sc.-?Tv vprl olize the shortcomings of our 
It is now p 6 ssible ‘ severe sl.ort comings of others vho 

vork in this area ^na the ';^en no attempt to do 

are attempting to do vork in thxs area, 

something about it • 

• « T-iihli cation (somewhere I hope) on some 

I expect to be issuing a paper f P on 

of the difficulties enccur.tered in ohis area, ana vna mjr 

hcv they may be i et . 



Barry Warren, Program Ass^^ciate 
Social Service Aide Program 



djp • 



f 



I 
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APPENDIX D 

Letter March 25, 1970 
To Dr. ^^yrna Kassel, Director HSMCC 

From Barry S. Warren Program Assoc. SSAP (CORD) 

Topic: Transmission of SSAP I Core Curriculxim Outlines to the 

HSMCC . 




Motropoliton Offices 

of the YMCA of Metropoliton Chicogo 

19 South LoSolio Street, Chicago, Illinois C0603 

(312) 222-8132 



March 25, 1970 



o 

ERIC 



Dr. Myrna Kassel 

Human Services Manpower Career Center 
Bureau of Ernploymont Security 
165 North Canal Street, l^ith Floor 
Chicago, Illinois 6 O 6 O 6 

Dear Dr. Kassel: 

Enclosed are six copies of the material conveyed to me to be copied 
by Mr. Hanson, as well as, six copies of the core curriculum outlines 
prepared by us for our Phase I final report. The outlines are to be 
further revised in Phase II, while the specific contents ore the 
subject of both Phase II and Pheise III. I trust that I can supply most 
of the information that may be lacking from these extracts with 
respect to specific content, rationale, and research background. 

I hope that this material will be of some use to you, and 1 shall 
be standing by awaiting some word from you as to what our next step 
together should be. 



Yovirs Sincerely, 



<1 V - 



Barry S. Warren, Research Analyst/ 

Program Associate 
Social Service Aide Program 
19 South LaSalle Street , Rm. 1321 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 



i 



BSW/ge 

CC: Robert K. Soong 

Bruce Cole 




t 



J 



VTO147JS £0 059394 






Phr.se II Final Report 

metropolitan educational, social 

AND HUMAN SERVICES CONFEREITCE (May 20, 1970) 
Prepared by Barry Warren 

Project No. 7-0329 
Grant No. OEG-0-8-O7O329-369U (o 85 ) 

SOCIAL SERVICE AIDE PROJECT 
For the Training and Education 
of Paraprofessionals 

September 30, I970 



Career Options Research eind Development 
-A Special Project of 
the Young Men's Christian Association 
19 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 



This project is supported by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Bureau of Research, Department of 
He^th, Education, and Welfare, under Section 
^ (c) of the Vocational Education Act, I963. 
Points of view or opinions do not, however, ne- 
cessarily represent official Office of Education 
position or policy. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office of Education 
Bureau of Research 



ERIC 
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MESHS Conference 



Metropolitan Educational, Social and Human Services Conference 

May 20, 1970 



This report will endeavor to show the relationship between the 
Sidney Fine Workshops in January, February, and April of 1970 and 
the May 20, 1970 MESHS Conference which took place at the Center for 
Continuing Education of the University of Chicago. The najor des~ 
criptive material on what was said and took place will be provided 
by the May 21,1970 memorandum of Ms. Jean Wetzel (Ass't Dir. SSAP- 
CORD) which dealt with that conference. Other attachments will 
supply the schedule of events and list those persons, agencies, and 
schools in attendance plus other background material. The reader is 
encouraged to make reference to the report on the Sidney Fine Workshops 
for backgrounding and information about the context of the confei*ence. 

The conference officially was cosponsored by the Social Work and 
Volunteer Manpower Department of the Welf8u*e Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago and the Human Services Manpower Career Center (HSMCC) of 
the Illinois Bureau of Employment Secxirity. However, reference to 
the signatures at the end of the letter of invitation will show the 
effective use of clout by Samuel Bernstein, Administrator, Illinois 
Bureau of Employment Security and John Ballard, Executive Director 
of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 

It is a tradition that Dr. Kassel works closely with Sam Bernstein - 
he supporting her and she supporting him. 

As far 8LS SSAP (CORD) is concerned, the main force behind the conference 
was provided by Dr. Kassel with Sam Bernstein's sxjpport. SSAP's (CORD’s) 
first invitation was a verbal one delivered by Dr. Kassel to Barry Warren 
on the same occassion that he was invited to speak. Prior to that the 
first mention of the conference had been on the evening of Tuesday 
April lU, 1970, when Mr. Warren had been witl. Dr. Kassel following 
GUI earlier meeting (See report of Sidney Fine Workshops). Mr. Warren 
retximed from that encounter with the impression that the strong force 
behind the conference was Dr. Kassel and the HSMCC. Other major parti- 
cipants interpreted matters in much the same manner. This is crucial 
because the feeling that it was Dr. Kessel's show many account for 
the conference's having failed to lecul to any action of any kind 
amongst those who either participated or attended. 

Dr. Kassel's motivation seemed to rest on her very real desire to 
have impact on the manpower development situation and the new careers 
movement in the city and the state. Having just attempted a part of 
the same thing, with only partial success, by sponsoring the Sidney 
Fine Workshops, it seemed a logical next step for her to tiy to supply 
what had teen missing from that situation by bringing together agency 
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and school (Junior college and university) decision makers to expose 
Issues, discuss problems, and try to stinnilate some concerted activity. 
Parallel to this perhaps was the desire to increeise the prestige and 
Influence of the HSMCC which she commanded. If the conference had 
developed as it might have, all objectives would have been achieved. 

The conference was good advertising and a feather in the cap of HSMCC. 
Had it worked, it woxild have been even better advertising. To some 
extent it did build the power of HSMCC, but this small btiilding 
effect may have been lost in the animosity invoked in use of "clout" 
t;o coerce conference attendance by apprehensive participants. 

Xn the spirit of good will and friendliness that was being attempted 
"between SSAP and HSMCC, SSAP came to the support of HSMCC 's thrust 
with the feeling, that, if Dr. Kassel could provide the vital spark 
bhrough her approach, then that would be in the interests of everyone. 
With that in mind, Mr. Warren was designated to speak on behalf of 
SSAP in support of Dr. Kassel. He spoke on a panel with Mr. Kenneth 
0*Hare, of the Governor's Office of Human Resources and I-Ir. Joe Hill, 
Assistant Supervisor Classification and Personnel Chicago Civil Service 
Commission. Dr. Kassel moderated the panel with Mr. O' Hare and Mr. 
Warren sitting on her immediate left and right respectively. The topic 
was "The Employment Outlook", but more specificly Mr. Warren spoke 
about the failure of certain programs for the education of para- 
professionals (in the schools) to be recognized by the agencies and 
the State with employment following graduation. He spoke further 
about the SSAP Phase I research methods and findings, and the extreme 
\ 2 sefulness and relevance of Functionail Task Aneilysis as an aid to 
Investigating and solving the problem. He also castigated the con- 
1‘erence for its earlier emphasis on filling vacant positions with 
highly degreed, more expensive, but vinavailable labor when a ready 
pool or less expensive, teilented, and demonstrably well-trained and 
eulequate people was available in the form of paraprofessionals. 

Seated directly before him were Dr. Swift and others from Chicago 
City College, and they provided enthusiastic nods throughout his 
presentation. Later they and others from the audience, as well as, 
members of the panel expressed interest in his topic, and assured 
him that he had provided a vital stimulus to get an otherwise slow 
emd draggy conference moving. 

The conference did move and in the afternoon session the panelists 
and speakers were able to report the latest happenings, identxiy 
problems, and delineate lines of action which would solve some of the 
problems (for more detail on the activity of the conference both be- 
fore and after Mr. Weirrens talk see appended May 21, 1970 memo. Man- 
power Conference Schedule , and the Social Welfare' Manpower Survey 
"Highlights"). Yet, at the end of the day, and precisely when all 
the delineation and identification had been accomplished, the conference 
fedled. The failxire rested on the fact that no one took the initiative 
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or made the committment to bring the pieces together and start the 
action at the end of the conference. No one seemed willing to under- 
take the arduous task of bringing the Jxinior colleges together with 
senior universities to iron out their already identified problems, or 
to bring all the schools together with the agencies to work out their 
already dilineated mutual difficulties. 

SSAP(CORD) did not undertake this role because it could not. Its own 
pairticular project design did not lend itself to such action, and 
more importantly, its speciEil and delicate relationship with its 
own consortium of schools would not have permitted it to take the 
initiative for them when they chose not to exercise that initiative 
themselves. To do so would have damaged SSAP's own program. 

The HSMCC did not undertake this role because it had already expended 
its influence, and possibly becaxise its representatives did not fully 
understand how to deal with this develop^nt. It had expended its in- 
fluence because in pushing the various components of the conference 
together to hold the conference, it had aroused a degree of ill will. 
Some such as the Chicago City College System felt that HSMCC and 
Dr. Kassel were encroaching on the school's territory and undertaking 
programs and processes without understanding what the schools and 
people like Dr. Joan Swift were already doing on their own. This 
encit/achment and ignorance was resented, and the pressure \Q)on them 
to participate was no better received. The result was that they re- 
fused to take the initiative at the HSMCC s calling and conference, 
end they preferred to wait and do it in their own way at their own pact 
and time. Insofar as the agencies were concerned each of them repre- 
sented a \inique highly political situation requiring a great deal 
of pressux*e to even move them to the conference. It seem doubtful 
that the HSMCC could have pushed them further without political assis- 
tance. 

The Chiceigo City College System (CCC) would not take the initiative 
for reasons already stated. Although they, throu^ Dr. Swift,had 
helped plan the conference, she and CCC felt no allegiance to the 
conference, because they felt they had been pushed into it. They 
had their own plans and were following their own course and were 
not going to come to "heel" under pressure for the HSMCC or anyone 
else. At least some of the other school's present can be assumed 
to have felt similarly if only because the influence of CCC in the 
social services is great. At any rate, many of them did have their 
own agendas and had trouble appreciating the HSMCC 's thrust into 
academic bxisiness. 

The agencies woijld not take the initiative, sJso, for reason already 
given. Each of the major agencies present/represented its own unique 
interests and its own unique political involvements. To get them 
to the conference in the first place tmdoubtedly took political 



pressure of a reasonably high order (See Signatures on the letter 
of invitation). Probably no representative of a major agency caiae 
with the intention, power, or authority from his or her chiefs to 
make any deals or take any action. Then too, to deal in concert with 
other agencies or schools involves encroaching on the territory of 
others. All of these political considerations require time to weigh 
the rami f i cations . 

Those who remained (those not in any of the already described cate- 
gories) pi*obably did not take the initiative because they had only 
been in a followers capacity to begin with, and also probably did 
not know or care to become involved in all the problems. After 
all, who needs to arouse a nest of hornets particulBirly when there 
is no profit to be obtained. 

Hence, the conference failed at the very end, and all went home with 
the world still divided and very much constituted as it had been for 
years before. Hxmger for the hungry, power for the powerful, and no 
Jobs for the Jobless. 

Ibe move to the conference was probably premature and more political 
homework should probably been performed upon the agencies before they 
came. Ibe schools should have been dealt with more tactfully and 
with more respect for their having been ahead of agencies. Moreover, 
when cooperative ventures are sou^t power has to be shared, and no 
one should be allowed to come to feel that they are being a.sked to 
participate in their own subjiigation, even when it is true. A process 
such as the conference might also benefit from better or tighter 
programing. If decisions eire needed, then proposals shotild at lesist 
be programed and made. If action is required then it should be 
announced in advance and scheduled. 

T^e HSMCC made its second mighty effort with this conference following 
the first effort, the Sidney Fine Workshops. One more time it met 
with only peirtial success. A warning that this might not be the most 
effective course wsis so\inded, albeit indirectly, when on April lU, 1970, 
Ms. Wretha Wiley an sissistant of Dr. Fine cautioned that large conglo- 
merates, like the clearinghouse idea under discussion at that time, 
were not the place to strrt. It wsis she said starting in the middle 
of things, but when an organization is impatient of power it will not 
wait to do the necessary things, before attempting the powerful and 
dramatic. Sooner or later all involved in the development of new 
careers will realize that these problems take more work, resecu*ch, and 
time than anyone has yet shown signs of recognizing. Only show care- 
fully considered, relentless, and painstaking effort will paj' off - 
given enough time. 
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MRS. JOHN J. BtRCAN. rr*»W*nl 
JOHN M. BALLARO, Cavctrthr* OR*«lof 

riUnliMA 2-4*11 




May 7, 1970 



Mr. Robert Soong 

Director Social Service Aid Project 
YMCA of Chicago 
19 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 



Dear Mr. Soong: 

You are cordially invited to participate in an exploratory dialogue to which 
educational institutions in the Chicago Metropolitan area .^jenci^ con 
earned with the employment of potential graduates will be invited. The meet 
ing Is focused on manpower programs for the social and human sery ® ^ 

refpLsive to the need many schools and agencies have expressed in establish 
ing some communication and coordination of effort. 

This conference is jointly sponsored by the Social Work and ^olunte^ ^npower 
Department of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago and the 
Services Manpower Career Center of the Illinois Bureau of Employment Security, 
both of whom share a conmon interest in new manpower development and '»tili 
tior. for the social and human services within the Chicago Metropolitan area. 

The conference will be convened at a one day meeting on ^y 20, 1970 at the 
Center for Continuing Education, 1307 East 60th Street, urL 

4:00 p.m.. The conference fee will be $6.00 per person, including luncheon. 

For purposes of this meeting, emphasis will focus on issues of mutual concern 
to administrators of two year and four year educational P^^^^rams and 
employers. Although participation is being requested from ® ’ 

these participants will function at this session primarily as consultants to 

the group. 



Major Issues identified by the. planning group are these: 

1. Wliat arc the implications of the recent Welfare Council Manpower 
Survey on current agency staffing patterns and vacancies related 
to the employment of persons below the Master s Degree level? 



2. What is the current employment outlook for graduates of two an 
four year programs in the social and human services? Vmat 
practical possibilities do employers see for transforming 
traditional professional staffing patterns into innovative uses 

of new inonju’wer? 
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Page Two 



• 3 . Wha.t is the current status of the programs being offered and 
being planned in the Junior and four year colleges in the 
Chicago Metropolitan are? 

4, What are the major issues of concern to the agencies interested 
in utilizing the graduates of these programs and drawing upon 
community education resources for continuing staff development? 

What are the implications of these issues in terms of agency 
policies, programs and commitment of resources? 

5. What interest do the schools in this area have in developing 
a continuing relationship for purposes of, (a) information 
exchange and problem-solving, as well as, (b) effective linkage 

with community and employer groups? , 



1e are directing our invitations to two kinds of individuals in each educa- 
:ional institution; (1) a key overall administrator 

•esponsibility for all the programs offered in the social ano human serv 
Lees, and, (2) the director or directors of the specific programs offere 
>y the school in these areas. Selected agency personnel concerned with 
oanpower training and utilization are also being invite . 

^e are enclosing a reservation form and questionnaire for you to 
^hich we hope you will express your interest both in the subject 
conference. and your desire to attend the meeting. Please return this 
naterial to Mrs. Theresa White no later than May 11, l j7^ . 
any further questions, please telephone Mrs. White at FR 2-6911 Ext. 0 
or Dr. Myrna Kassel at ST 2-5800 Ext. 702. 



Sincerely yours 





John H. Ballard, Executive Director 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 



^ cnmiiAi nArnfltetn. Adm: 



Samuel C. Bernstein, Administrator 
Illinois Bureau of Employment Security 



JHB/SCB/en 

Encs. 
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HAN'POVJER FOR SOCIAL AND HUMAN SERVICES 
IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



Wednesday, May 20, 1970 



9:00 A.M.-4':00P.M. 



CO-SPONSORS OF CONFERENCE 

Human Services Manpower Career Center, Social Work and Volunteer 

Illinois Bureau of Enployment Security Manpower Department, 

Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
; Chicago 1 



WELCOME 

INTRODUCTION 



PRESIDING, EDWARD A. SCHWARTZ, PH.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 



9:30 A.M. 



SOCIAL WELFARE MANPOV/ER SURVEY Sidney E. Zimbalist, D.S.W. 

Director, Research Department 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago 

IThat are the implications of the recent V/elfare Council Manpower 
Survey on current agency staffing patterns and vacancies related 
to the emploj*ment of persons below the Master's Degree level? 

Group Discussion 



THE SM?L0Y:<SNT OU i’LOOK 

Wnat is the current employment outlook for graduates of two and four 
year programs in the social, and human services? What practical possi- 
bilities do employers see for transforming traditional professional 
staffing patterns into ’innovative uses of new manpower? 

Panel Moderator: Myrna Kassel, Ph.D. , Director Human Services Mnnr^ower 

Career Center 



O 

ERIC 



Panel Members: Mr. Kenneth O' Hare, Mnnpower Specialist 

Governor's Office of Human Resources 



Mr, Barry V/arren, Program Associate 
Carper O.'it J ons Re.aearch_ and Development 
YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago 




I 



Panel Mciabcrs Cont'd. 



Mr. Joe Killj Assiotnnt Supervisor Classifiention and Personnel 
Chicago Civil Service CoaTiission 



Group Discussion 



LUiNCH 



12sl5 P.M. 



AN OVERVIrT// OF CUHP.EN7 ATv'D PLANNED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMiS 1:30 P.M. 

V/hat is the current status of the progrnms being offered and being 
planned in the juhior and four year colleges in the Chicago Metro- 
politan area? 

Panel Members: Mr. Andrew S. Korim, Specialist in Public Service 

Education, American Association of Jiinior Colleges 

Mr. William Friedlander, Consultant in Community Work 
Group Discussion 

ISSUES AND E-IPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYERS 

Panel Moderator: Mrs. Theresa B. V/hite, Director 

Social Work and Volunteer Manpower Department 
V/elfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 

Vfnat are the major issues of concern to the agencies interested in 
utilizing the graduates of these programs and drawing upon community 
education resources for continuing staff development? What are the 
implications of these issues in terms of agency policies, programs 
and commitment of resources? 

Panel Members : Mr. Grady Murdock,’ Personnel Director 

United Charities of Chicago 

Mrs. Geraldyne V/hitmore, Social Case V/ork Instructor 
Cook County Department of Public Aid 

Mr. Frank Bacon, Director of Manpower 
Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity 

Dr. Joan Swift, Director 
Services Ins’citu’tc 
Ciuy Coilogv-o of Chicago 



- 3 - 



NEXT STEPS 

V/hat interest do the schools in this area have in developing a 
continuing relationship for purposes of, (a) information exchange 
and problem-solving, as well ns, (b) effective linkage with dommu- 
nity and employer groups? ! 



ADJOURNMENT 4:00 P.M. 



MEMBERS OF CONFERENCE PLANNING GROUP 



Dr, Edv/ard Schwartz 

Dr. Joan Swift 

Dr. Myrna Bordelon Kassel 



Mrs, Theresa White 
Mr, Arthur Hillman 
Mr, William Friedlander 



\ 



i < 

I 



Conference Held At; 

I 



University Ox" Chief' go 

Center for Continuing Education 

1307 East 60th Street 



O 



ERiC 
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for Continuiaii m- ' ‘‘i*'" Street 

U ^ May 20, 1970. P‘^‘ 

REGISTRANTS 



Cll\C0N, Mrs. Charlotte 
ESCALANTE, Mr. Jesse J. 
i^GEIS, Mr. Kenneth P. 

GENDEL, Mrs. Gertrude 
‘^lALL, Mrs. Janette 
LITTLE, Mrs. Elizabeth 
NEAGU, Mr. Ceorcc V. 
POUNIAN, Dr. Charles 
SHARPE, Miss Patricia 
WARREN, Mr. Barry 
‘ WETZEL, Miss Jean 
WEINER, Mrs. Edith 
WHITE, Mrs. Theresa B. 
uKENNER, Mr. Tyrone T. 
MURDOCK, Mr. Grady B. 
DAILEY, Wilda J. 
✓YOUNG, Mrs. Arlene 



R. 



'HANSEN, Mr. Ramon . 
^BIAU, Mrs. Marjorie 
✓KASSEL, Dr. Myrna 
PROCHAZKA, Mrs. Helen A. 
WHITMORE, >frs. Geraldyne 



WARE, James L. Jr. 



Read -Chicago Mental Health Center 

Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity 

Cook County Department of Public Aid 

Illinois Bureau of Employment Security 

Metropolitan YMCA 

Read-Chicago Mental Health Center 

Illinois Dept, of Children & Family Service. 

Chicago Civil Service Commission 

Hull House 

Metropolitan YMCA 

II II 

Welfare Council 
Welfare Council 

Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity 
United Charities 

II II 

Human Services Manpower Career Center 

II II II II II 

II II II II H* 

II II II II H 

Juvenile Court of Cook County 
Cook County Department of Public Aid 
Illinois Department of Personnel 



DILLON 
. HEISS, 
LYONS , 



, Mrs. Diane 
Richard L. 
Mr. E. J. 




OLSON, Ra>nmond W. 
PETRIZZO, D. Richard 
Sl^EITZER, Richard E. 
IIINRICHS, Mr. Gary 
RICHARDSON, Thomas 




UPSII/\W, Harry 
DUtOnTE, Miss Rita 
G0I.D.'L\N, Dr. Nathan 



lIOI.LEi;, Mrs. Dm-js 15. 



KLEIN, Mrs, Nanc,» 

MILLER, Mrs, .Toan 
FRIEDIv\NDER, Uilliain 
HILLMAN, Dr. Arthur 
✓ SCHWARTZ, Dr. Edv;avd E. 

MALL, Mr. Paul 
MINTZ, Rutli 

'^REED, Mrs. Selina E. ( 

ROTE LI A, Dr, Salvatore G. 
WARREN, Mrs. Beverly 
^ SWIFT, Dr. Joan W. 



FLENTJE, Dr. Edward 
N/\AL, Mrs. Rhoda 

vru?7M A. 




Prairie State College 
Kendall College 
Thornton Community College 
College of Du Page 

II II II 

Central YMCA 
Triton College 

Moraine Valley Community College 



University of Illinois Chicago Circle Campu 

II II II II II *1 

Loyola University School of Social Work 
Illinoi.s Institute of Technology 
University of Cliicago 
DePaul University 
U of C Center for Urban Studies 
Roosevelt University 

II II 

University of Chicago 

Southeast Campus City College/ 

Loop College 

Kennedy King -i mcc- | 

Loop College 

Bogan 

Chicago City College 



Board of Higher Education 
Chicago Board of Education 
Amor* i r, -in A cijnr i “i ti on of Coll 
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Metropolitan Chicago 
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4. 
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7. 
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SOCIAL WELrARE MANPOWER SURVLT ’’HIGHLIGHTS** 



There were over 11,000 social welfare positions in the 191 Chicago area 
community agencies included in the survey, as of late 1968. 

Some 8,600 of these positions were filled by full-time workers, 1,650 by part- 
time workers, and slightly over 1,000 were vacant for an overall vacancy rate 
(for full-time positions) of around 11%. 

Half of the full-time workers were college graduates (only), 1/4 were below 
this educational level, and 1/5 -- 1,838 or 21% -- were M.S.W. degree holders. 

Since I960, the total number of full-time social welfare workers has grown 
over 907o, or somewhat over 107o per year on the average; during the same 8 
year period, full-time M.S.W. workers increased around 2/3 in actual numbers, 
while dropping from 25% to 217o of the total. 

About 2/3 of the workers are in governmental settings and 1/3 in voluntary 
agencies, though 507o of all M.S.W. workers are employed in the latter settings; 
in 19G0, the proportion of all M.S.W. 's in private agencies was closer to 70%. 

Over half tlio 1,000 vacancies are at the B.A. level, over 1/4 are at the M.S.W. 
level, and’ 1/8 are at the high school (or loss) level. 

Thus, as one ascends the educational ladder, the vacancy rate for social wel- 
fare workei’s increases -- from 97o for people with high school (or less) 
education up to 15% for M.S.W. workers; the supply of prospective recruits 
probably run.s the other way, accentuating the relative shortage at the higher 
educational levels. 



There were .Tn estimated 300 vacancies for M.S.W. degree holders in the Cliicago 
area in late 1968, and approximately 222 State of Illinois, consider- 

ably more than the 342 M.S.W.s graduated in the State that year. 

The overall vacancy rate was greater (twice as high) in the public sector 
than in the piivato, higher in primari ly /’case-serving" fields than in others, 
and higher df)wnstnte than in the Chicago area. 

The M.S.W. vacancy rate was a surprisingly high 39% downstate, as compared with 
15% in the Chicago area, and 20% for the State as a whole; this latter figure 
was highei' (hnn the vacancy rate for Registered Nurses in Illinois hospitals 
.according (<> a r(M-iMU study. 



There wore fewer than 150 openings for workers at the high school (or less) 
educational level in the Chicago area, and over 3/4 of these were in one 
agency -- tlu' Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity. 

Oiio-fourth of all workers in the Chicago area arc in public assistance agencies; 
anti-poverty programs and child welfare settings come next with about 16% each; 

4 major ”ca.‘:<?-scrvin{j" fields comprise about 33% of the total staff complement; 
neighborhood and coimnunity woi'k agencies together account for only about 5%. 
(Intore.stingly, almost 4/5 of all M.S.W. 's wore in the 4 major ’’case-serving” 
fields.) 



In terms of i)riiii.-iry function, the full-time staff roster breaks down into 
administi ii I ioii and supervision” (30%), "direct services to families and 



i ndi vi dual .s' (43%), ''direct, services to groups” 

to commuuiLy. neighborhoods, or other” (57.) . 



(22%), and direct services 
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^ jj-ixtc’cii aj'i’ii (■ L<-' ?i rL’|>< ) I'tc'il uso of the tcoun structure of differential staff 
(k'ployiiient , f» of which were referring to multi-discipline teajns , and 11 to 
multi-level .‘cocial welfare teams. Six additional agencies mentioned plans to 
institute Lin* team approach soon. 

15. The median staff turnover rate, for reporting agencies, was 21% per year; child 
welfare and |)uhlic assistance agencies have highest median rates — in the 
30-dO',’,. range. 

16. Some 1,650 [>art-tiiiie social welfare workers are employed by 105 out of the total 
101 agcMicie.'-.; in the aggregate this might amount to roughly of overall full- 
time agency staff input in tlie Cliicago area. Almost half of the agencies employ 
no part-time* staff. Public recreation accounted for half of all part-time 
por.sonnel rejjorted. 

17. About lialf of the sample agencies use a grand total of some 62,000 volunteers, 
contributing a total of over 385,000 voluntebr hours a month, or an average of 
soi.io G lujurs per volunteer per month. Over 2/3 of the volunteers reported arc 
in tiio 3 scouting agencies and the American Red Cross. The remaining 16,000 arc 
.'Spread juiion;*, 05 otlicr agencies. Nearly all agencies utilizing volunteers arc 
planning to Ln<*r(.'asc tlicir use, and several more arc planning to start new 

vol iintocr pi’og.r.ams, 

18. About 3/'l -of ae.cncles conduct some fonn of staff development and in-service 
traiiiing prnj'.r.ams for their personnel, and many of these are planning to 
iten.sil'y tin in, 

10, Only 1/5 of i*(?porting ;ii;encics indicated no manpower problems or recruitment 
difficulties; tlic rest indicated a wide range of negative experiences related 
to the shortage of (pialificd personnel, in many cases with detrimental impact 
on .services. AI)out half tlie agencies were feeling the impact of the racial 
crisis on staff or program. 

20. With regard in future pcr.sonncl needs, only 71 agencies were able to project 
for tlie ne,':l. year. The ty|)C of staff requirement anticipated followed pretty 
iiiuch the pattej’n of current vacancies, with some tendency to seek higlicr levels 
of (|ualif icatipn in future staff. There arc indications that the past pace of 
staff expanru'ini may be temporarily slowing a bit, in view of cutbacks and per- 
.'ionnel "rrc< in a number of govci*nmontal agencies. 

Vlioii.'.Ii m.'inv :i|-*nc ie.>: (GO) stated tliat they expected the proportion of parn- 
tii*ol«'.:sLnn * t : Ml) flicii* Staff to lncrea.se in tJie future, this trend was not 
-ai l I.iii.ii I i-. i|m. I.'fl ill l:lu*ir current or anticipated l)udgoted opening:;. 



23, In every in; .i.«i* grmipiiig u f. ar.encics -- by field, by auspices, by "older" and 

"luvvcv", In- pi'cr.ent proportion of M.S.W.s on their staff, et cetera a 

lui-iher averap.e proportion of W.S.W. workcr.s were being sought in their budgeted 
vae.ancLcs titan war. currently on their staffs. 



2.':. It seems evident from the foregoing findings that a major effort needs to l )0 
iiioun I'.ed in »>riU:r to provide guidance and stimulation to agencies in deploying 
pei'soimel ai. varying levels of qualification, and in promoting wider use of 
d i I fereiit i.'i I .'’.tafring jiatterns. This is e.ssontial if the "now careers" 
oh.jeetive;; iii*e soon to be realized, in view of the continuing tendency of 
agencies to i-mpliasi/.o higher levels of staff qualification and the relatively 
few oponing:; being budgeted at the lower ead of the educational continuum. 
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APPENDIX E 

Memorandum 
May 21, 19T0 
by 

Jean Wetzel 
Asst. Dir. SSAP (CORD) 

MESHS CONFERENCE 
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May 21, 1970 
MEMORANDUM 

1 

TO; Robert K. Soong 
FROM: Jean Wetzel 

RE: Conference on Manpower for Social and Human Services in 

Metropolitan Chicago, May 20, 1970, Center for Continuing Education 



Attached are copies of the program, the list i of registrants, and 
highlights of the study reported by Zimbalist. About 50 people 
attended of which 12 were on the program. The highlight of the 
day was lunch, which, as banquet food goes, was delicious. Fortunately 
no speeches were delivered over the meal. 



Zimbalist: Bar charts on overhead projector of the survey completed 

December of 1968. The survey included 8600 employees of 191 employers. 

The vacancy rate (117. of budgeted positions) is misleading since AGO 
of those 1000 vacancies were "frozen". You have all the statistics 
resulting from this study, so I won't repeat them. Zimbalist noted that 
the expansion of the job market was very rapid during the 60 'a (from 
1960 to 1968 the total number of workers increased by 907.) ; he thought 
it unlikely that such expansion would continue. 0pen*ended questions 
in the study could not be tabulated but indicated the demand for an 
increasing number of male workers and a demand for more black and Spanish- 
speaking workers. Implications of findings: Junior colleges should be 
preparing future employees for public rather than private employers; 
also the current (Dec. '68) breakdown should give us some hint for 
pi^iorities: Administrative & Supervisory 30% 

Family & Individual Service A37« 

' Group Work 22% 

All others (Includes CO, 5% 

Neighborhood Reps, Research, 

Teaching, etc.) 

Also, in the discussion that followed, it was reported that the vacancies 
existing in 1968 in Mental Health and in Public Aid no longer exist - - they 
have not been filled, simply eliminated. The agencies surveyed generally 
have not recognized the A, A. degree -- in any positions below the MA level, 
the employers look for "temperamental qualities" rather than education. 



Employment Outlook 

Kassel; there arc at least five ways to approach the Human Services occu- 
pational outlook: (1) that required to meet unmet needs - - in this regard 
she mentioned that the City is sponsoring a conference in June on "Social 
Indicators" (Daley's Data-Bank Dream is emerging into reality) (2) that 

to achieve social goals -- she recommends the book Manpower Needs 

which predicts for 1975 on the assumption 
continue to consume about $40-billion a year, 

(3) that required to fill budgeted positions, (4) that required to fill 

K*»orf**^**'*^u*^*’ required to achieve realistic a taf fing t)>lans 

based on the optimum utilization of skills. ^pians, 
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0*Hare: After introducing James Ware, the man who is responsible for 

all this at the state level, O'Hare went on to dc8cribe"all" the great 
things the state is doing, to wit: (1) Model Employer Program -- Illinois 

takes a look at itself as an employer. They have contracted with the 
Dept, of Labor to hire and train clerical workers for the state, (2) The 
Department of Personnel is removing excess educational requirements; this 
has been completed for A07. of the job slots, (3) Public Service contract 
with the Dept of Labor with New Career- like goals will hire 250 poor 
people in the state into grades 3-5 and will upgrade another 250 of current 
employees with less than BA degree into grades 7-11. Transportation and 
Child Care expenses are included for new employees and they can get released 
time of up to 407, for taking courses. 

Kassel: the state has done more than that, they (1) analysed 77 Jobs requiring 
a high school diploma and found that 907« could do without that requirement. 
Their recommendation was accepted for UOV, of jobs. Example: porter. 

(2) Career Ladder in Mental Health was legislated into reality. The 9 steps 
include AA degree. You can get from bottom to top in 12 years. (It took 
them A to 5 I years to develop this ladder, and it's even going to be imple- 
mented if they con get the money) (3) Myrna and the Dept of Personnel are 
working on 2 new career ladders which must be accomplished by this summer; 
the two ore Corrections--Adult Division and Child Care & Development. Next 
on the agenda is Correctlons--Youth Division. 



the City of Chicago Is paralleling the State's development. They are 
submitting a $800,000 proposal whereby the City would provide the Jobs and 
the Federal Government would provide money for supportive services and training. 
So far (in 45 days) they have turned up 75 entry level job (vacancies and 
25 cases for upgrading. Included are lab jobs at the Board of Health and 
environmental engineers. The program will run 21 months from the time it 
is funded. The Chicago City College system is advising the City on the 
training component. They are also looking at the "longevity pattern" 'in 
entry level jobs (people have been at the entry level for 25 years, 16 years, 
etc.) And finally, they are experimenting with oral rather than written 
examination for hiring. 

Kassel: the City has done more than that. The Model CLtiAs program has a 
strong manpower component. In Model Cities areas the Board of Education is 
committed to career ladders for teacher aides (but they aren't well articu- 
lated yet); there will also be health community aides, law enforcement aides, 
day-care aides, and 16 slots for resident social planners. The last-named 
is supposed to be very significant because across the country there are now 
only 15 such planners . 

Warren: Phase I, Mental Health Aides - Thornton, etc. (For once, Myrna 
didn't have any tiling to add.) 



Korim: (This is the guy that asked HEW where to find the best in the country 
and was referred back to Chicago and Chicago Heights) . With Swift, he ran 
the workshops in Chicago, Philadelphia, and LA. Swift is now writing a report 
for AAJC of those workshops. Tlie issues raised in all three were; 

(1) there is no substantial commitment in local communities after federal 
funds expire, (2) Community Colleges do not hire A.A. 's themselves, (3) BA 
programs o not reflect task analysis, (4) BA programs don’t mesh well with 
AA propnms, (5) Students are more concerned about transferability of credits 
than they arc with narkctoblllty of skllln, (6) Community CoUegos try to 
emulate universities and graduate schools, (7) Supervised work experience la 

rigid la hiring practices, (9) AA 
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(10) Job descriptions ore vnj'ue and loose, (11) AA prof>ram often reflects 
the needs of a particular agency, (12) missing rungs in the career ladder, 
(13) shortage of competent faculty at the AA level. 

Korim gave the following breakdown of Human Service Programs in Chicago 
area Community Colleges (PSC, Thornton, Moraine Valley, Morton, Triton, 
DuPage, Harper, City Colleges--6, and Central Y): 





AA 


Certificate # June, '69 graduates 


Child Care 


12 


1 


69 


Recreational Leadership 


8 


0 


15 


Soc. Service Aide 


8 


0 


28 


Teacher Aide 


9 


5 


32 


Police Science 


9 


0 


lA* 


Corrections 


0 


0 


(DuPage is starting this program) 


Guidance Aide 


0 


0 


(Four colleges plan to start) 


Mental Health Aide 


10 


0 


0 


*He doubts the figure of 


lA because 


there are 


supposed to be hundreds of 



police involved. ' 

Incidentally, this illustrates the programs that Korim (and presumably AAJC) 
Includes as Human and Social Services. One of the recurrent problems through- 
out the day's conference was that of definition. Some people were talking 
social work-type Jobs/curriculum while others were counting in health, ^fire 
safety, etc 

Friedlnnder: (Speaking for Roosevelt University) Across the country there 
are 135 schools with A-year courses in Social Welfare-Social Work (BA level) . 

The Chicago college scene is underdeveloped -- only George Williams and 
Wheaton are on the bandwagon. Friedlander thought there was no overwhelming 
need to develop a A-year program in Social Welfare, but they might as well -- 
especially for "minority groups". He wonted to emphasize that a BA in Social 
Work should not be regarded as a cheap MSW. It should be broader than that. 

It should have a strong base in social sciences plus some specialized courses 
such as methodology and a field work component for the acquisition of "Street 
Smarts". They are looking for a broad variety of placements, and the qualifica- 
tions of field supervisors will be much looser than the traditional MSW re- 
quirements. Generally his definition of the field Includes whatever is 
already a part of well-developed departments (For example, at Roosevelt, 
police science would be counted in while education would not) . He noted that 
NASW has decided to accept for the first time as members graduates of certain 
A-year courses. Joan Swift is a consultant in the development of Roosevelt's 
program. 

Discussion: NASW and SSA should offer more extention courses for the continuing 
education of people who already have BA's. There are currently about 3 half- 
credit courses available. Also, since Roosevelt is developing a new program, 
they should set the precedent of accepting any AA graduates; any deficiency 
in credits could be made up after acceptance rather than being grounds for 
rejection. 

Murdock: Thu use of multiple levels of staff enhonces agency programs To use i 
paraprofcssionols, an agency should first be clear on its goals, on the types 
of program it wishes to offer, and on the types of staff needed. Advance 
planning 10 needed and the professional staff must be committed to the hiring 
of paraprofcssionols. In order for an advancement system to work, supervision 
must be supplied. 

Whitmore; CCDPA has drawn up Job specifications and will begin hiring Julyvl 
O 
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The Public Ai<l Casework Trainee job requires a high school diploma 

and the Public Aid Cascaide : is an AA slot. Apply through civil sor^rice . 

Her view of training is that "these people" resent the classroom situation 
so the best approach is Learning-by-Doing and "sneak the theory in." 

Bacon: Related some of the things G6U0 has learned through their various 
programs. For example, in Project Value, they were placing NYC kids with 
companies with federal (Defense) contracts -- it wasn't working out until 
they gave special training to the first line supervisors. 

Swift: Need to develop a continuum of education: certiflcate->AA*--interroediate 
BA<--etc. Up to the AA degree should be based on concrete and technical 
matters, specific skills, etc and beyond that begin dealing with theory. 

At the same time, the first 2 years of a 4^year curriculum should not be 
synonymous .with the AA program. 

Next Steps: Better communication is needed among schools and between 
schools and the community, particularly the employers in the community; 
better communication, however, is not necessarily more communication. 

What kind of information exchange is needed? 

Kassel: In Chicago, 64 people have been trained in Fine workshops; they 
represent 20 agencies. Myrna has asked the agencies if they want to 
work with her center to develop a clearinghouse. Of the 6 replies received 
to date, 3 were positive. 

To achieve team effort in a agency, the most effective method is to train 
professionals and paraprofessionals together. 

No next steps were delineated. The overall spirit throughout the day was 
pessimism and Impotency. It was obvious that giant leaps are needed whereas 
tremendous effort has been poured into taking tiny steps. 



CC: Ray Lind strand 
Jan Hall 
Barry Warren 
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lifeA^ork equivalency accreditation 



This is a summary of an all-day discussion September 9, 1970, 
sponsored jointly by SSAP(CORD) and the New Career Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago. Invitees included AO representatives of 
11 educational institutions in the Chicago area, 25 representatives 
of 18 social and governmental agencies, and 20 paraprofessionals 
working in health, mental health, education and other settings. 

With a few exceptions, the invitees were known to be familiar with 
the concept of credit for life and work experience. 

Response to the invitations was much greater than expected. 

Fifty persons attended the session and many who could not make it 
expressed their interest in the topic and the desire to be involved 
in future discussions. The session, including small group dis- 
cussions, was taped and is being transcribed for use of the 
participants and others. Sufficient notes were taken by SSAP(CORD) 
staff to permit writing a summary report. 

Accrediting of life and work experience is seen as a means for 
accelerating the pursuit of academic credentials by persons previously 
denied the opportunity for a college education. It supplements such 
measures as released time from employment, tutlon aid, compensatory 
or remedial education, and waiving the requirement of a high school 
diploma. While the precedure may also be used to certify relevant 
training of "regular" students (generally 18-21 years old college 
students with high school diplomas) and graduate students, the major 
focus of the session was that stated in reference to "mature" students 
(generally 30 years of age and up, employed at least part-time or 
with an extensive employment history, many with family responsibilities). 

There are, of course, precedents to the crediting of non-academ- 
ically achieved proficiency in a member of fields. There are pre- 
cedents, also, to guide the accreditation of work experience concurrent 
with academic achievement. In training professional social workers, 
registered nurses, various paramedical professionals, and school 
teachers, work experience is a requirement for the degree. The min- 
imum quality and quantity of work experience (practicum, field placement, 
affiliation, etc.) is guaranteed by selection of supervisors or "field 
faculty," by control of the work situation, by setting up laboratory 
settings, and often by requiring demonstration of skills, writing a 
report or examinations. Typically, the standards are regulated by the 
educational or professional accrediting agent. Civil service or 
merit employment systems usually rely on examinations (written and/or 
oral) in combination with credentials. 

Colleges in the Chicago area which are granting credit or waiving 
requirements in consideration of life and work experience have ex- 
perimented with several procedures. Mundeline University asks the 



student to present evidence of training or proficiency to the 
department head or counselor. In the past several years many 
credits have been granted on a course-by-course basis, in 
languages, math, and physical sciences. They are interested in 
finding procedures for granting credit in less-standardized 
fields. Malcolm X Community College has instituted several 
programs in cooperation with the M. L. King Health Center for 
accrediting on-the-job training and will consider life experiences 
for credit (see "materials" in Appendix) the Jane Addams School 
of Social Work (University of Illinois Circle Campus) has a work- 
ing relationship with Milos Square Health Center for field 
placement of their students and for providing extension classes. 

The questions of transferability of credit and of equity in 
the consideration of students leads to the recommendation for 
development of standard and mutually acceptable procedures. A 
note on "equity": the representative of a community college said 

that there were no "rules" for granting credit for work and life 
experience, that a department head could grant any number of credits 
to a student he or she liked and deny consideration of credits for 
a disliked student with comparable experience. As there are no 
rules, there is also no course of appeal for students to take. 

Many problems were identified and some recommendations were 
made. With the goal of achieving a standard procedure, problems 
and questions raised were; 

1) Should there be a limit to the number of credits that can be 
granted for life and work experience? 

2) How would such credit be noted on transcripts for students 
tranferring to another college? Is there any way of determining 
grades, ie quality of experience? 

3) A college docs its students no favors to grant credit if the 
degree or certificate achieved is not recognized by employers. 

4) Financial problems of colleges are not allevicated through 
granting credits that are not "paid for," particularly where 
tuition is determined on a per-course or per-credit-hour basis. 

On the other hand| more students could be "processed," and the 
college might gain financially. 

5) Should "general" credit be granted or should it be determined 
on a course-by-course basis? 

6) What examinations should be devised to measure proficiency in 
a given topic? Who should devise them? Can employers bo involved 
with colleges to define proficiency? 

7) Where work experience is concerned, what standards should be 
set on qualifications of supervisors? How much experience would 
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ba comparable to given numbers of credit-hours? What documentation 
would be required? 

8) Would or should there be differences in requirements for "regular" 
as versus "mature" students? 

9) In advocacy of such a procedure, whose toes are we stepping on? 
Where would the most resistance be found -- department heads? work- 
ing professionals? the college business office? 

Related topics and problems that were raised included: 

1) Waiting lists at colleges 

2) Funding guidelines for employers that specify degrees and 
credentials. 

3) Qualifications that are unrelated to the job -- for example, 
weight. 

4) Patronage employment practices that render competency and 
credentials useless. 

5) Getting released time to pursue educational goals. 

6) Conservative faculty and administrators who consider certain 
requirements sacred and who look down on career-oriented education. 

7) Schools, training institutes, correspondence schools, etc. that 
take your money and grant you a certificate which is useless. (The 
educational rackets recruit heavily in low- income neighborhoods.) 

8) Senority and tenure provisions that reward Incompetency; and 

scarcity 

9) National priorities which create an ar tificial''of jobs in the 
human services where needs are so obvious and so great. 

Participants listed recommendations calling for further work 
and agreed to meet on October 2, 1970. Some of the recommendations 
were : 

1) The training directors of agencies should get together to share 
experiences and possibly to jointly pressure colleges for the pro- 
grams and policies that would benefit their personnel. (Training 
or Career Development Directors present September 9th represented 
M. L. King Community Health Center, Mile Square Health Center, 
Archdiocesan Head Start Program, and Chicago Committee on Urban 
Opportunity .) 

2) Junior Colleges should work together to establish course 
correspondence for transferability of all credits and should work 
with senior institutions to the same end. 
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3) Colleges and agencies alike should recognize that paraproCcssion- 
als (or New Careerists) are the only authorities on the procedures 
they want and would consider just, and on what types of programs 
present real opportunity for advancement. 

A) New Careerists should try to get legislation that will expand 
career ladders, upgrading, released time, etc., both in Springfield 
and Washington. 

5) A Human Services Training Institute should be formed to coordi- 
nate some of these activities; to act as a clearinghouse; and if 
feasible, to develop pilot programs in the Chicago area. A site 
was proposed for the institute, which would, as noted, have broader 
targets than that of credit for life and work experience. 

The appended planning documents contain further considerations 
and recommendations concerning credit for life and work experience 
("credit for competency") and the larger concerns of new professionals 
in the human services. 
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Planning Paper, Appendix A (Jean Wetzel) 

SESSION ON LIFE /WORK EQUIVALENCY ACCREDITATION 
September 9, 1970 

Starting 10:00 a.m. probaly lasting until 4:30 p.m. 

Martin Luther King Center, 3312 West Crenshaw 

Co-sponsored by CORD and the New Careers Council 

y^ll of our efforts -- career ladders, college curriculum, increasing 
options for students and workers in human services, increasing man- 
power supply for the social and human services employers, and 
improving those services -- point to the importance of the accred- 
itation of life and work experience. 

The following rationale is tendered: 

(1) Within the social and human services, both public and private, 
the power-holders are professionals who, in struggling to establish 
their own professionalism, have stressed the importance of formal 
credentials, ie degrees in specialized education. 

(2) In the absence of definitions and measures of competency, 
credentials have been recognized as a standard. Credentials plus 
experience are thus used as evidence of proficiency by both 
employers and educational institutions. 

(3) Education, particularly evidence of formal education, is widely 
accepted in this country as necessary for advancement within the 
class structure. As the general level of educational attainment 
rises, the number of credentials needed by an individual wishing 
upward mobility, increases. 

(4) The number and types of educational options have also increased. 
At issue, due to widely varying standards among educational agents: 
Individuals may expend time, money, and hopes in acquiring credentials 
which are not accepted or recognized by other educational institutions 
and/or employers. 

(5) Class bias still prevails in the number and type of educational 
options open to any individual. Where educational credentials are 
used as the basis for hiring and promotion, there is a concomitant 
class bias in einployinent • 

(6) "Credentialism” is thus well-established. In trying to increase 
the options available to students, particularly those of lower-class 
origin, we must recognize the reality of credentials and provide as 
many paths as possible to those credentials and to the professional 
standards and salaries they symbolize. 

(7) Several paths have been attempted: (a) getting people into the 

"usual" academic route through released time from employment, tuition 
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aid, counseling, compensatory education, and other incentives, 

(b) accelerating the usual academic route, eg accepting into 
junior colleges students who have not completed high school, 
granting credits for proficiency gathered outside of the 
academic channel (work, life, examination), new curriculum, 
supplementary learning processes, (c) provision of new creden- 
tials, certificates, short-tenn and special classes, speclalir.cd 
training . 

In planning a discussion on the topic of accrediting life and 
work experience, we do not wish to downgrade the value of fonr.al 
education. Schooling has meaning and potential far beyond the 
acquiring of credentials or degrees. Let's not fight old arguments 
or preconceptions and ask discussants to begin with the following 
assumptions : 

1. That there i^ a generic body of skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
essential to satisfactory performance at the various levels of the 
delivery of human and social services. 

2. That colleges are moving to develop educational programs (in- 
cluding curricula, teaching methods, cooperative arrangements) which 
will train and prepare students for human and social services. 

3. That human service employers will continue to view college-granted 
credentials as relevant standards for employment and will cooperate 
indefining new educational programs. 

4. That current professionals are moving toward "acceptance" of 
paraprofessionals , ic toward utilization of the varying levels of 
skills which each employee may contribute to the delivery of human 
services (Team concepts are gaining increasing currency.) 

5. That the great need for provision of human services in this 
country will eventually impell the creation of an expanding job 
market including both new services and expansion of current services. 

The response we have gotten to invitations thus far indicate that 
many within the educational and employment instutions feel that the 
question of "Should" is a foregone conclusion. The next questions 
relate to "How." 



The questions of "How" are being raised in many parts of the 
country. Whatever preliminary recommendations are made by this 
Chicago-based group will be welcomed by others. Beyond making 
such recommendation on the questions of "how," I think we will be 
able to extract a great many suggestions for further study and 
investigation by members of this group or by others. 

As a start on the "Hows," consider the attached chart. 
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professional associations 



Summary Paper, Appendix B (Robert Soong) 
Re: Life/Work Equivalency 



Problems 

1. Lack of uniform standards 
for life/work equivalency; 
varies from college to 
college, to agencies and 
professional organization. 

2. Lack of governing and en- 
forcing mechanisms for 
ensuring career and academic 
advancement as rewards/in- 
centive for life/work 
experience . 

3. Released- time is not much 
Incentive for training and 
continuing education. 



4. Lack of broad-based support 
for life/work credit, except 
among paraprofesslonals them- 
selves . 

5. How do you measure competency? 



6. "Credits - what for?" 



7. "Education does not train 
people to do wprk." 

8. "New Careers turned out to be 
more difficult than we thought 

"Need to put it together." 



Re c ommend a t ions 

Human services agencies 
and institutions of learning 
to articulate a workable 
system of accreditation for 
life /work equivalency. 

Create public awareness and 
support for fair employment- 
educational practices. Set 
up cooperative planning and 
implementation group. 

Supervisors and Administrators 
to take active interest in 
motivating on-the-job learning. 

Hold classes and workshop where 
people work. 

Paraprofesslonals to organize 
and apply pressure on pro- 
fessionals to get serious. 

Task force of New Careers, 
agencies and institutions to 
work it out. 

Make credits in competency count 
in terms of employment and educa- 
tion. 

Educational institutions must 
first learn what it takes to do 
the job and why. 

AGENCY SCHOOL | 

Job - Curriculum | 

Career - Credit | 
Competence-Competence j 



Re : 

1 . Analyze 

2. Articulate 

3. Certify 






Question of Nev Careers 
Council Leadership and 
areas of possible action. 


1. 


Lobby at State and local 
levels . 


2. 


Pilot Project - St. Patrick's 




3. 


Task Analysis and Curriculum 




A. 


Accreditation and Job Develop- 
ment . 




5. 


Form alliances with unions and 
professional groups. 



o 
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From: A Su.v’/'?:t< dCiirrIcul urn for tho 
A.'*r.ocint:o i.i> Actr: Di'f^rv.c Pvo?’,r£iiM for 
Ucbr.n Svirvlco Ai.<Jos: P>ict I Theory 
And Pre<;*?d'-nf.r. , Nov., 1967 
Mr.*;. S.-sr.-k Kt.r.r.cnb.-ium 
Mrs. Wrothti Wiley 

I— Toe University of Minnesota , through its General College, 

1 offers credit to Minneapolis's teacher aides. During tae 
1 first two years the teacher aides work part of eacn day and 
.! go to school the other part. Tliose who need remedial educa- 

■ tion are brought up to the level of the high school graauate. 

'.As they are taking remedial courses, however, t-iey may 
; college credit courses toward an A.A. degree. Students witn 
1 high school equivalency or diplomas enroll immediately in 
the A.A. degree program. Students may earn up to 2o quarter 

hours credit for work experience. 

! ' 

' -« Fairleigh Di c kinson University , through its College of 
• Education offers an Early Childhood program for Operation 
! Head Start aides v;hich allows aides to earn as many as 

i 15 college credits per term. Classes are held in tne 

i agencies in which the aides v;ork and credit is given lor on- 
! • the- job training and v7orlc experience, 

*. ! i 

— City College of S an Francisco , California, offers AA degrees 
' in Teacher Assisting and Audio-Visual Comraunication designed 

! to train students as assistants to pre-kindergarten and^ 

elementary school teachers and specialists in tne use of 
audio-visual aids in all the school system's divisions. In 
i conjunction with its day program and in cooperation with tne 
! city's Board of Education, City College offers a work-study 
' program for teacher aides in V7hich aides may earn two 

credits per semester in evening Work-Experience Conferences 
i at the college and three credits per semester for experience 

! on the job. The student may apply a total of 15 credit 

hours in v 7 orU experience tov7avd an A.A, degree. 




From: Malco..ni X Shabazz 
Community College Information 
Bulletin & Schedule of Classes 
Fall Semester 1969 



CREDIT FOR LIFE EXPERIENCES 

Many adult stiulonl.s have engaged in aclivilic.s leading to tltc development of 
skills representing the behavioral objectives for certain college courses. As an 
example, an individual may have taught himself enough accounting to qualify 
for credit in accounting. Another uuiy have engaged in the varied functions of a 
small business operation to the extent that credit could be awarded. Still others 
might have had experiences as a reporter for a newspaper that would qualify 
them for a credit in Journalism uiul I'ngli.sh. Even more persons have read widely 
and might as a result of this inlellecUial activity have gained sufricienl insiglq 
and knowledge to (pialify for credit in the llumanilics or .some aspect of the 
Social .Sciences. I'inally, the simple prrrblem of existing in the Ghetto nray have 
given the individual moie knowledge of the subdivisions of Sociology than could 
ever be gained hy silling in a classrrrom. Those experiences could certainly merit 
college credit. Sliidonls slumld di.scuss the possibility of credit for l.ifc 
Experiences with a member of the counseling staff or with the academic adviser. 
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.viznibnt 

5.-'i / cAr.’L'i 

iiu:r(M‘.ir.j;ly, collc'i’.cs, iiK.lmlinjj junior colloj’.os, 
.ire Ik'( oniini; involvod in I'.'ow CiUc’crs ond ollior 
proj’rtims dosijiiU'd to kM'Ii iIk^ disndviinlni;c’(l. 
Ilu'ir p.ii ii( ip.ilion li.is l.d^m innny forms. 

A.s we I'Jiocc-cd into (lie second ycnr of New 
C.iivois, llie c'ontriljiiliciv. of cnllc'i^cs hecomc 
oiici.lI. VVilhoul cMpnnsion .irul improvement of 
colleip' .irlivilv, up;.;raclin'', h('conu;s a mylli. To 
assist individu.d collopp’s in m.ikini; llu.’ir mavi- 
niuni ( oiiirilHilion, wo no'd nioans of assossinrj 
the slroij'.liis .iiul wi.’.ikno'.M's of llieir proppMiiis. 
Tochnir .il ■.issisi.ince can lli'’ii In; offc'rcd oikJ ap- 
plied judi<ioiisIy in llio <iie,i'; ol [pealcsl need. 

Tlie idt’.d rolle;;(’ pri'p.i.im w'oiild rofleel five 
uiuioi iyin;’, principles. I’'’ln\v are the principilcs 
and some cpieslions rol.i'i'd to iIkmii iIi.iI could 
indicate the d' !.;fee to wlii'li a I’ivcNi (ollep.e ad- 
liercs to the principles. 

1. 77)c courses nficrvd /o Iruinccs Inn/ svnui- 
whciw 

a. Are courses heyoi'.d tlicr rc'iriecliation level 
offerodf 

I). Is credit {’Jven for c ollep.e-level courses? 

c. Is iliere a complete format, approved by 
collee.c’ administration, foi i',r;intin[j of an A.A.- 
deyrcH’? A oiKvyear c;c*i tifie.ilo? 

(I. Is credit j;i''CMi for on-llie-jol) traininj; 
(field wods? for core p.ronp (field work seminar)? 

e. Are .’I substantial number of credits ap- 
plicable to .1 B.A., eitbc>r at die collc’jte in question 
or .it otliei (ollej'.es in tlie vicinity? 

f. Is tlie luim.in servii e componeni of (lie 
.•\,A. proj’.r.iin acknowled.'ied as fulfilliiif' the 
major in a H.A. prop, ram? 

Cciir-i'’- .ire /lerf/nee/ to ;inil coon/in.iUn/ 

(• Ui'.'.’. ev/i. ;■ ,'.n l OjT. 

,i. ■ H'.' i ,l'^•|l«l• I. • ii I' ulled (III coiM'.e 

di-' elfj'iii'-nl .iiid ( b.lli,". 

i. !'. liieie .1 \i’bi( !' ■ i ap.encv .ind collepe 
■.. •i-.e 1.) ( endiiii.di' ' i. 'V 0|l .md coni'a’ 

• •iiii.-n. .uid di(’ .illoc .liii'io of li.iiiiiii;; respon- 
'■ibdi ti'”.' 

c. I‘. there .i veliii le ioi' li.iinees to lise to 
es'.dn.ile the effeclivene'.’. of such coordination? 

d. Does the collep,e j.e «vide training or semi- 
n.irs foi ■•iijieivisois of li.iiuee:;? 

e. Ido collef.c' p(?r.‘.om ii'l inonilor OJT? 

I III' (oiii'ic ol sUnly /*' no( /.so/.ilcf/ from 
llir n"-l of t/ie (.i/n/H/s, \ e( nieels llio si)ori;il 
nee(/s ol liiiiih'i's. 

. 1 . I l.ive Ir.idition.d (ollep.e entry re()uire- 
iiients haeii w.iived? 



h. Are tollep.e credits .iw.irded to tr.iinees 
without a biph school e(|uiv.ileiicy? 

c. If not, .IK' crc'dits "lu'ld," tlu'ii piveii to 
trainees when ec|uivalency has been achieved? 

d. Are trainees admitted to courses attended 
by non-New Careers students? 

e. Are relevant departments (schools of so- 
cial work, education, psycholo).;y, etc.) involved 
in the program? 

f. Is (he program afforded adcciuate space 
and facilities on campus? ’ 

g. Are regular college services (audiovisual, 
library, testing, counseling, health, student body 
activities, etc.) available to trainees? 

4. Curriculum is complete anc/ provides lor 
applictihilily to nil Irninec .settings, yet nllows lor 
spec.ializntion. 

■ a. Are the following components repre- 
sented in the curriculum? 

(1) Basic skills in human service (inter- 
viewing, individual and group counseling, com- 
.munity organization, social action) 

(2) Specialized human services (education, 
social welfare, health, corrections, etc.) 

(.3) Communication skills 

(4) Appropriate behavioral sciences (psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
political science) 

(5) Other required liberal arts. 

5. The co//ege progrnm is lle:<ihlc i\nd imnpinn- 

tivc. _ - — . 
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The National Coxmcil of YliCA's adopted a new employee classification 
plan in 1969* Under this present system Community Professionals 
(street workers, counsellors, etc.) have a more clearly defined 
position within the organizations structure. However, this system 
does not represent a career ladder that allows for employee mobility 
with the least amount of time and expense , nor the achievement of 
comprehensive knowledge, skills, and know-how. 

This paper will make a comparison of the YMCA's former ana present 
employee classification plan to that of the human services career 
ladder developed by Career Options. 

For additional information, see Phase II Final Report on Career 
Ladders and Core Curriculvim. 



FORMER 


PRESENT 


PILOT "C" 


L I F E/V7 0 R K EXP. 


'GROUP 4: Secretaries. 

Persons employed full 
time to deal with 
program, policy or 
admn. have served 
acceptably at least 
2 yrs. and completed 
"thirty semester hrs" 
academic requirement 
or establishing eq- 
uivalent in grad, 
study, and have been 
certified by the 
Board of Certification 

1 

f 

O 

FRir 


SENIOR DIRECTORS: 

Staff members wo have 
completed a 2 yr. period 
of demonstrated competence 
as a Director; (l) if a 
college grad, one of 
these: (a) 3 xmits of 
YMCA Career Development 
Program (b) a grad, de- 
gree (either before or 
after employment) and the 
first unit of the Career 
Development Program (APPD) 
(c) 15 semester hrs. of 
study in a relevant 
discipline, and 2 Career 
Development Units. 

(2) if not a college grad, 
(former staff associate) 
(a) completion of 3 units 
of Career Development 
program (b)' completion 
of at least 15 semester 
hrs. of relevant college 
study (c) 2 additional 
years of satisfactory 
service as a YMCA Director 
(total of 4 yrs . ) . 


PROFESSIONAL: 

Doctor's Degree 
Master's Degree 

86 


6 yrs. of progressive 
experience with Equiva- 
lency Examination. 



V 



former 




LIFE/WORK EXP. 



Group 3: Junior Sec- 
retaries. Persons 
employed full-time to 
deal with YMCA policy, 
program or admn., 
qualified by college 
grad, or educational 
' equivalent , church 
membership or equiva- 
lent statement of 
faith, and a certi- 
ficate of good health. 
Do not fully meet re- 
quirements .of service 
and education for 
classification as 
G-roup 4. 



Directors: Staff member Technologist II: 
employed full time in Bachelor's Degree 
program or admn. , who 
have a college degree 
or 120 isemester hrs. 
of acceptable college 
work, or staff members 
similarly employed who 
have completed: (l) 6 
yrs of successful em- 
ployment as Staff Ass- 
ociate (less one yr for 
each year of college 
conpleted, (2) 3 units 
of YMCA Career Develop- 
ment Program sponsored 
by National Board of 
YMCA's, (3) a success- 
ful performance appra- 
isal conducted by a 
member of General 
Agency staff (region/ 

Nat'l) . 



5 yrs. of progressive 
experience with 
Equivalency Examination. 



Group 2: Instructors, 
Program Leaders, 
Administrative Assis- 
tants. May be full 
or part-time. Do not 
meet requirements for 
Secretaryship (i.e. 
Group 3 or U ) . 



Group 1: Clerical, 
Maintenance, Food 
Service and simila'^ 
employees, not re- 
lated to conduct- 
ing and supervis- 
ing program. Do 
not meet require- 
ments for Groups 
2, 3, or U. 



O 




Staff Associates : staff 
members employed full 
time in program and 
administrative positions 
who do not meet the 
qualifications for 
listing as YMCA Direc- 
tors, or who may be in 
the process of meeting 
these requirements. 

General Enployees : 
Related to essential 
operational fxmctions, 
such as clerical, main- 
tenance, food service. 
Janitors , engineers 



Technologist I: 3rd yr. 
college certificate 



Technician II: 
Associate in Arts 
Degree 

Technician I: 

1st year college 
certificate . 

Trainee : 

High School or less. 



^ yrs. of progressive 
experience with Equiva- 
lency Examination. 



3 yrs. of progressive 
experience with Equiva- 
lency Examination. 

2 yrs. of progressive 
experience with Equiva- 
lency Examination. 

1 yr. of training be- 
fore taking Qualifiy- 
ing Examination for 



Technician I. position. 
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Under both YMCA classification plans Groups I and General employees 
are clerical and food service personnel and are locked in dead-end jobs. 
Females, axe generally clerical and food service employees, and are 
restricted to these jobs under both systems. There is no system 
for better positions or testing for possible skill recognition. 

Staff Associates under the present plans are still faced with the 
problem's of Group 2 employees under the former plan, being re- 
stricted to a formal educational system without alternative routes 
for acquiring skills knowledge and know how. 

Employees who are Directors are seemingly given a choice of routes 
to further advancement, but a close look shows that there is very 
little difference from them and the former Group 3. They are 
people with college degree's or a great number of credit hours. 

These positions are virtually filled by degreed persons. After 
six years of successful employment, there is ’no system for skill 
recognition that woiild allow for immediate mobility. 

Senior Directors (or under the former plan Secretaries) are still 
the few executives who are given the greatest career benefits 
within the organization. Allowing the "status system" based on 
academic achievement rather than life work experience and education, 
to continue to function. 

Career Options proposes that the YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago 
utilize Pilot "C" on a limited scale for testing the reality of 
career advancement within and without the organization. 



